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ROBERT 

BLAKE’S 

DISRAELI 

Chosen as the Book 
qf the Year by: 

OlUdH TREVOMOPER ie . 

^ The Sfihday Times. . 

*jt singlb out without hesitation 
' Blafe’R spkndid Disraeli: 

-• fl- joUd -hobk l&whlch the labour ; 

•; bf r «^flrcft Js - cbncetiled and 

and efse.^Mf. Blake to cxactW 
1 jhc biographer tor DisraeU.’ , 

^M/tHAEL Howard /« 

TW SHitffjX-. fh ,ia 
1 . « v Cfcere hbthfng chut can, 
Without; blaBpHtttiytbB^cnrloned 
*} «x the some breath as i Robert 
, Blake's Dirratli * , 

Stephen RosKia* 

Jin. Sunday Telegraph 
V ‘•Rohm- Blake’s superb blog- 
v rapby Disraeli U my first choice. 

•'EYRE 4 srOTTISWOODE 

skvl. 7J ** 

=*;■ # IT f Tc < ;• . : v; ; :i. • 


T he two recent books on the 
Special Operations Execu- 
tive are serious, fascinating and 
valuable. M. R. D. Foot had the 
advantages, or disadvantages, o! 
doing an official history and so bad 
access to a great many sources 
unknown to E. H. Cookridge, who, 
making the best of a bad job, says 

I deliberately used human contacts 
rather than dusty flies, at least in tho 
Initial stages of my research. In the 
course of six years, I met many men and 
women involved in the story of SOE 
In this country and abroad. I travelled 
In seven countries In Europe, interviewed 
tome 600 people, look signed statements 
and tape recordings, including many 
from former Abwehr and SD men in 
Germany. t 

TMr-fftb— maov ad v-Oniagfii. lq_ 
.this personal approach cannot be 
doubted. That Mr. Foot’s SOE t In 
France suiters because his superiors 
disliked such a personal approach is 
also true. Yet even with all the defects 
In the* archives of SOE, which Mr. 
Foot candidly tells us about,, the 
advantages are oil his side,- though 
Mr. Cookridge's Inside SOE is lively, 
honest and full of information 
which, even if it is not entirely 
authenticated, tells us something of 
what the agents thought that they 
wore doing or had . done. ' 


Naturally enough, Mr. Cookridge's 
Informants tell their, own story,. and 
tell it to their own advantage. Human 
beings' involved in the desperate ad- 
venture of going underground in 
France can bo forgiven fbr romanti- 
cizing their role when in action, 
and for '■ rclntmijeribg It '' in 
an increasingly golden glow, : More 
than that, a public already being 
served in different ways by Ian 
Fleming .and John le Carri 
naturally Wanted — and got — 

some very, dramatic stories. 
Reading Mr; Cookridge, and even 

E. H. CooKRinoE* Inside SOE. Tho 
Story of Speck! Operations lit Wes-; 
tern Europe 1940-45. 640pp. Arthur 
' Barker. £2 10s. ' 

M. R. D. Fo?t: SOE In France, Ad 
account of the Work of the.' British 

S ki Operations .Executive ' 

ee 1940-44. : i. ,550pp. “inaps. 

s:6. .45s.-; L- • •- 


reading Mr. Fool, one Is conscious the Continent as could Hitler. For 
of a literary’ ghost that walked, and one thing, the Royal Navy moved 
perhaps walked dangerously. Mr. freely round the French nnd Russian 
Foot has an ironical passage about empires. It was still the world of 
the belie! of all Frenchmen, from Hornblower. The disastrous failure 
General de Gaulle down, in the of the Navy in 1940 to prevent or 
omniscient, omnipresent, abnormally undo the German invasion in 
super-efficient work of ahe "In tel li- Norway showed that things had ' 
gence Service". No zealous Catholic changed. How to get into 
seeing the hand of the Grand Orient Europe was a problem which 
everywhere, no zealous Protestant had not beeoi foreseen. Some 
seeing tho hand of tbe Jesu- rudimentary intelligence organization 
its, had a firmer belief in super- had been set up in Europe during the 
human cunning . and superhuman period of the phoney war. How badly 
capacity for mendacity and treachery set up Mr. Cookridge makes plain in 
than had many Frenchmen who his account of the kidnapping of Bri- 
learnt something, or even nothing, tish agents In the Netherlands. But 
about the real character of British no one had foreseen the complete 
activities In France during' the collapse of 'France, die dealing of 
.foot quote s Mr. borders, the cutting off of effective 
B. H. Cowburn with 'his^antcal~ J comntUDicRtfon. - - . 

account of a * * * * - 

vast esoteric, omniscient organization 

commanding unlimited means of action, And then Britain was In more 
directed by tho long-term cunning of danger than she had been since rhe 

, lD 

Office and concealed their activities by 1805; indeed id greater danger, for 
appearing at fashionable Mayfair tea' there was no diversion at hand like 
"^ ri . n 8 dm most stumd expres- the ThJrd Coalition in 1803 and no 
sion on their faces and talking only u. 

nbout horse-riding, grouse ihooling and , Trafalgar in sight, 

memories oE their days dt Oxford or indeed, the disasters thut began in 
Cambridge: April, 1940, continued all through 

The ghost that walked was, pf 1941 os hope-raising victories like 
course, that of Sir Percy Blakency. those in Africa were followed by 
It is rather odd thnt some of the disastrous defeats. So it was natural 
agents did not invest in lace jabots nnd inevitable that the Prime Minister 
from which to flick snuff. But the nnd his collaborators should wuni to. 
role of Sir. Percy Blakeney wux out, do something to divert die Germans 
and so was the role, of Somerset and lo restore faith in occupied 
Maugham's Ashendcn ; many of the Europe. It is one of the advantages . 
problems of SOB came more from Ihe of Mr. Cookridge's book that he 
.fact tlujt there were no Ashcndeiy* reminds us that lack of faith in a 
to draw on than that there wove ho British victory was not confined to 
Blukeneys to use. It was perhaps a , the French. The Dutch Prime Minis- 
more healthy sign that the head- Jar went back lo the Netherlands 
quarters of SOB were -placed in and to be succeeded by the much more 
Were known aS "Baker Street” fur combatant Dr. Gerbrandy. In every 
Holmes was a more modern operator ono of the occupied countries upart 
than Sir Percy. from the Quislings and Mu s^erts and 

t ' 9 ) \ . ..De^relles, there were people who fell 

. that the Nazi rule of Europe had to 
But the illudpns that The Scarlel be lived with, though It might hot 
Pimpernel was being reenacted in be perpetual. , France, the Nether- . 
France were part of a new problem, lands, Norway could ;not afford to 
The situation of Britain' in.rhe sum- kick vainly against the pricks. Seen 
rher of 1940 had only one remote pre- from the beleaguered island, colli 
cedent: the situation In Europe after quered Europe ought ' tb b« Ve been 
Tilsit. However, Napoleon and Alex- seething .jjvlijS'. rtsetilmeSril, ready tb . 
^nder tlld not exclude, Could not lak^ any .Tiska’ to dauitige the .cpn- 
:ekclude , > Britain so effectively from qnerorai qny; risks . to ( make tho' 
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British war effort more effective. Seen 
from inside Festu/ig Europa, it was 
Very different. 

Many of ihe British illusions, front 
which not even ihc Prime Minister 
was exempt, came front the paro- 
chial character of a great deal of 
British historiography. It was 
reatad, for example, that in some 
way the Spaniards had helped Ihc 
Duke of Wellington to win the Penin- 
sular War. After all, if few mini- 
Slcrs and politicians had read 
Napier or even Oman, not to speak 
of French and Spanish historians, 
they had read some of the Brigadier 
Cierard stories; they knew about 
whal they called werrtffox. They had 
before them, or thought they had 
before them, the example of the 
Spanish Civil War (which was not 
a comforting precedent for rile suc- 
cess of guerrilla warfare against pro- 
fessional armies). They imagined that 
nit of conquered Europe could easily 
be made to believe in Briiish victory 
and would welcome the use of their 
territories to forward the general war 
policies of the British Government. 

Mr. Foot and Mr. Cook ridge both 
point out thill these were illusions. 
No brinish Government was weif 
qualified to organize underground 
warfare. A country whose most cele- 
brated political martyrs were Ihe 
rather remote Tolpuddle peasants of 
nearly a century before was not 
Jikcly to understand in any practical 
terms the problems of “ setting 
Europe ablaze", which were the 
instruct in its given to SOE. Perhaps 
n more careful study of the Irish war. 
Which ended in a British defeat, 
would have been more helpful than 
romantic reminiscences of Welling- 
ton in the Peninsula. Norwegians 
and French both thought that their 
willingness to take risks and to pay 
the price of unsuccessful Briiish 
gambles was taken too much for 
granted. It would be unjust to accuse 
the Prime Minister of behaving like 
Eord Clanricarde who wrote to 
his Irish tenantry in Connaught 
... think you can jn- 
! ,n ?, l S ,e iIie by '•hooting my 
barhff., you are very much 
mistaken . But there were a good 
many people all over Europe who 
felt that there were Lord Clanricar- 
des in high office in London and— a 
point often forgotten and not empha- 


sized enough in these two 
books- -some Briiish propaganda 
and some British conceptions of 
Fbe Circa t French War" were 
actively damaging. For example, 
a Conservative cx-Minis(cr, who 
boi e h great na me 1 hough he 
had no great reputation, thought it 
was an effective counter to German 
propaganda Tor the New Order in 
Europe to point out that Hitler was 
simply the new Napoleon. As this 
was exactly how the Fflhrer's propa- 
ganda machine wanted him to be 
seen, this line was unfortunate. 
Moreover, had it been possible to 
|s suc m advance Mile. Cbaumid’s ad- 
mirable book, Le Resea it d' Antral - 
Uiirv et la Con Ire-Revolution, some 
*LJ5 C n p 'takes and misjudgments of 
7V3 might have been avoided in 
7. «-*- was morc important, say 

after Dieppe, to remember Quiberon 
in terms of 1795 than of 1759. 


Hie political illusions which made 
Hungs so difficult for SOE were 
not confined to Conservative 
cx-M misters. Some of the Labour 
Ministers saw the war as basically 
un h nil- Fascist war and believed, 
innocently, (hut all the Socialists they 
naU met at conferences or people who 
n:id marched in processions down the 
Champs Ely sties or in Trafalgar 
.Squat c could be relied on in the 
dread summer of 19-10, and the still 
more dread winter of J 940-41, It 
was to the Left, so it whs believed, 
iliaf propaganda should be directed 
and from which most should be 
hoped. _ 'Ihe illusion was to be re- 
peated in 1945, when it came to deal- 
ing with (he Soviet Union. But ihe 
Left in Germany did not prove to be 
* vc {? * broken reed, and a good many 
.Socialists 11 passed over ", accepting 
the New Order reluctantly. There 
were, also, people like Ddat and 
Doriol who accepted it enthusiastic- 
ally and, a point that Mr. Fooj makes, 
tile very ambiguous roFe of (ho Com- 
munist Party in France, where 
General de Gaulle was denounced hs 
n British .stooge, still further divided 
and weakened the opposition to Hit- 
ler. Why should anyone be more 
an-ti-Hiilerian than Stalin ? 

It is against this political back- 
ground that ihe two stories under re- 
view are told. In a sense, they cover 
the same ground. A great deal of the 


information given by Mr. Cook ridge 
about ihe organization of radio com- 
municaiioits, escape routes, landings 
from ihe sea, is given more elabor- 
ately and morc authentically in Mr. 
Foot's history. Indeed, the technical 
side of getting into Europe is drama- 
tic in both books and is fascinating in 
Mr. Foot’s. 

France had certain advantages 
when compared with the Netherlands, 
as Mr. Cookridge points out. It was 
very big, it had a great deal of wild 
country like the Massif Central, like 
Savoy, in which agents could be 
dropped and in which, later on, par- 
tisan warriors could be trained ; it 
had a very long sea coast ; it had, 
until rhe occupation of the whole of 
France, a technically open frontier at 
the Pyrenees. None of these things 
was available to the Dutch or to the 
Belgians. Norway had a very long 
coast indeed, and a great deal of 
often noble prospects in which agents 
could be hidden, as they were in the 
dramatic story of the destruction of 
the heavy water supplies. But again, 
ihe Germans were more vigilant, 
more intelligent and more successful 
than it was fashionable to admit at 
Ihe time. 

Here we come to one of Ihe great 
problems of the history of these dark 
years. There were double agents, 
men who were " turned around ” by 
the Germans ; men who perhaps were 
double agents from the beginning. 
Some of these double agents were 
double agents on the British side. One 
Resistance leader who came to Lon- 
don during the war admitted that he 
was on the German books as a Ger- 
man agent: “How else could I get 
what I need— money, arms, papers ? 

If I survive the war and the Germans 
arc defeated, I shall be a hero. If 
I am killed during the war I shall be, 
on the evidence of the German 
archives, R traitor." He did survive 
the war and was n hero. 

It would be unprofitable to go into 
some of the much-debated cases of 
double agents and plain traitors. In 
every country the Germans recruited 
people, by money, by bribes, by 
threats against themselves or their 
families, sometimes by slowly induc- 
ing them to commit minor offences 
against what came to be called the 
Resistance, until they had committed 
some unpardonable offence. 


Some of these German successes 
had disastrous results. The capture 
and death of Jean Moulin not only 
broke up the unity of the Resistance 
hut also demoralized it in some 
degiec. Even if SOE had been really 
-successful in building up the nucleus 
of an underground military organiza- 
lion, it was at the mercy of disasters 
like that caused by Moulin’s seizure 
at Caluire. As Mr. Foot writes: 
There was no doubt that the sizable 
secret armies SOE now knew it could 
raise were woefully under-armed. Far 
loo many of the arms caches built up in 
northern and western France by Sunil] 
and ue Baissac had fallen into enemy 
hands through the Germans' inroads 
into prosper and scientist; Brittany 
was in chaos; George Siarr, Hcslop. 
Cammaerts were flourishing, but far 
away; Sutlill was in pris» n *» in 
flight; Bieler in danger; Ti 
dead. On the R.F. side the- 
niore, indeed hardly as mu ■ 

The quarrel in the exiled F 
sphere between de Gaull 
wns not yet over. 

Every breakdown in seem..,. „ __ 
seizure of British agents or of French 
or Dutch Resistance leaders had a 
double moral effect. There was more 
suspicion of treason lhan there was 
treachery. And (he necessarily diffi- 


by an SOE agent which made Ger-, 
mans who had been exposed to this ?! 
secret weapon intolerable to every-* , 
one. There were the problems of 
stories passed into Europe to deceive 
the Germans which, in fact, may not 
have deceived the Germans, but ', 
sometimes deceived their authors, Mr. . 
Cookridge discusses the organization 1 
of whal were called “sibs": that is*: 
to say, plausible siories circulated in j 
Europe, fed to persons suspected of : j 
being in touch with the Germans, and - 
likely in lead to confusion or even to 1 
demoralization. But there is at least 
one authenticated case of a “sib" 
which, when it was reported hick by 
British agents in Switzerland, Was 
completely believed in by its own 
author. Fortunately, one of his col- 
leagues remembered that the story 
—■Ymicte round and come 


tell igence work t. him 

Baker Street and the PoliticarWar*- 
fare Executive made demands on the 
R.A.F. which that overworked force- 
could not meet. Even comparatively 


cult relationships between the gov- c . ul,lu in*-*.*. *-»—■ .. r , 

ernmcius in exile and the British gov- s,m P |e activities like dropping leaflets 
crnmenl’s agents operating at various a °d a ' r newspapers in. France. 
j«rv.« i n Piimn* u.«rA viiowni.H Th* teok up time and involved risks. (A 

RAmt mai u«r Ua.. Uh c * L- 


crnmenl’s agents operating at various 
■limes in Europe were worsened. The 
most disastrous example of (bis was, 
of course, Ihe complete penetration 
of the Dutch Resistance by the great 
and successful traitor Van der Waals. 
Gieskes must count as one of the 
most intelligent of German counter- 
agents and his success was far more 
important than any achieved by 
Cicero or Sorge. For his information 
was acted on. Mr. Cookridge rightly 
insists on the degree to which Anglo- 
Dutch relations were poisoned by 
Dutch suspicion that SOE had not 
only been grossly incompetent but 
had also. In fact, been treacherous. 


point not made by either Mr. Foot or 
Mr. Cookridge : the R.A.F. squadron 
involved in this operation seat an 
extremely rude Christmas card to 
PWE suggesting a use for Ihe leaf- 
lets which was not provided for in the 
terms of reference of that organiza- , 
lion.) 

Indeed, the R.A.F. pursued a 
highly independent course, which 
could be justified but could also be 
Irritating, and some of this was no 
doubt a reaction against the exag- 
gerated claims for the "Fourth 
Arm ” made in 1940, for example, 
by Dr. Dalton. It was perhaps 
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The belief in perfidious Albion was V * ,r V . - .— • , 

not, and indeed is not, a French characteristic of academics employed 
monopoly ,n lhls activ »ly that they exaggerated 

the degree to which the German fifth 
* • * column worked by converting men’s 

In add it inn in .v minds and underestimated tihe degree 

serious political Drohiem^ m w Cl ^ 10 which 11 worked by intimidating 

lhe . m - When in donbt, the Thirl 

puls ihe case fnr rilkfinn ^ e ‘ c h acted on the motto, oderlnt 

norBrit^^nut^d^'r he* Is n of a blind ^de f e n de r ^ l SOeI 

which bv then he had ™ d , Gaulle movement and perhaps Inclines to 
\he lalvatkm of * SC A2 S be,ieve a » ** Tories mid to the out- 

GeneraK L/n^!' e dicier by enemies of Colonel Passy 

Generals resentments, which Mr. (who took that name, so It was 1 


In addition to treachery there were 
serious political problems. M. Henri 
Michel in his book o n Jean Moulin 
puls the case for resisting British 
monopolization of the organization 
of (he Resistance and sabotage. Jean 
Moulin thought that, deliberately or 
not, British agents were dividing the 
French Resistance, and of course pre- 
venting that unity under de Gaulle 
which by then he had come to see as 
the salvation of France. Some of the 
General’s resentments, which Mr. 
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Dictionary of : . 
Canadian Biography 
.Voliimq 1: lflOfl to 1700 

Edited^ by 

OBOROE W. DROWN 

The first muIU-volume dictionary of 
Canadian biography is also Hie first 
large national dJvtionary'to’be'Iss'ued^ 
front tho ouiset in chronological 
arrangement. Volume l Includes 594 
biographical articles contributed by 
[ Canadian scholars £5 net 
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> . A MiUtary History ’ 

: J. M4C KA Y H iT:S M A N 

/ on ,a careful reading or official 
documehts and nixounts by partici- 
pants on both aides, this tp a history pi . 

, the War when British Nortli America 1 
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; United States. fi plates, >e^t maps, 
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£fef n ?hat S !S S ^S. C Sl«. fr SlS,M iS ^ oi^bed.-.bteaiise at Passy the Paris 

cros/ed by tSe British IZ drliber- Und8r8round Mmes ««■*«<»«■ 
ately eliminated by the Americans. * * * 

i heSe ?"!*$ authors has The confusion of authority res- 
of a 1™°^' P 008 ^ 1 ^. loyalty in France waR . 

fn pf™ d f f Am , ent ; aa P“ rt of the P rice of vich y* But none 
h-i 1!#^/ in Fra nee , for example, the of the occupied, countries was with-.. 

Ameririn ai ^ '° ne out wha . for. one reason or f 

American officials) in a Radical tho other, believed— at an v rate III 

Socialist underground which could the failure q| the invasion pf Russia 


: American officials) in a Radical tho otheri believed— at nnv rate;til1 7 

^ C n?onni7 U pH d ^ rBr0llnd ’S?* 0 « C °Tr1 ,he faLluro ^ tKc Evasion pf Russia 
be organized to oppose the GauJI^t aiKl-Ui»-<iiUry. qf the United Stales^' 

r S u fi! 5h SoniaFrenchmerr anB' that Hitler Would win, or aHerM-7 
y f? r «?K e ri n 6 |[ c li e i Jiff -f?" iv6l V. <hat Britain would contract out 
2* n ® f S r ^ S n deliberately of Europe and accept lerhis of peace 

^ weaken ^ right, to the from the FUhr«r which would leave 
profit of the communists. And cer- rh* Rrji.i«4i p mM t» 1— 


.. Dualities in, 7' 
Shakespeare! 

MARION BODWELL 

Examines some of the ways in which j 
Shakespeare’s work reflects U)o * * ■ 
pervasive dualities of the Renaissance 
* ““d tfl ® Wys lq which tho dualities 
; . find exprw&lon jn i lahgtfage which' 
for richness of connotatloa: subtlety. ; 
of mcanlngv andrartge of relevaoCe ' 
Is the glory of English Literature * 


communists.'' And cer- the British Empire more or less i* 
tatnly there was a great deal of i act but would leave Europe under 
l y “ London ’ gtn niore in the control of the Reich. These- ques- 
Washmgton, on points like these. jions are discussed with more iotelik 
The difficulties of the headquarters gence and more scholarship by Mr.’ 
of SQE in. Baker Street and of Foot than they are by Mr. Cdokridne. 
Donovan’s OSS in: Washington After all, Mr. Foot is a very. distm- 
shoqld not bq, underestimated. The , sulsh^i academic and he has a better 
number of people who could really, historical background. .Writing aa 
speak;, French 'French was. rhuobV official hlat&r^bb-^ 
smaller in England than ll Was self bound to apprpVC.or to detend j 
fashionable to believe. It was still all, or indeed most; of the activities 
smaller in America. , There were few of ; some of- the organizations Whose 
oeoole who could successful I v nne« na storv he is 4e!Hnv. R ill hn ifnM liti/lip- 


the recruiting of secret agents had to- nts esumate qt the services of SOB . j 
'■ be done in a fashion which involved »]usl, humane and impressive. Both ' 

. great rtsks. Tor ah agent, without . Mr. Cookridge aftd ; Mr. Foot point 
r. being 7 a traitor, might lack .the charac-’ out that although the casualty rate : '■*' ' 
. ter and the. physical and moral, among the. agents Sent into France - 
• resources to stand, up to the almost was high, it was not, higher than sbm^ i 
Intolerable . st ratus of goidg under- other enterprises; of this time- werd; ,^ 10 
y--fr^dp-,5herfestsHMt:-I a «44e wl^ jn thej.rst-J. 

f feOed^. pwaTn relfojtrtiiFwere nolv. wjtVe : on l>t|ay buffered brODdrlfori^ /■ 

sorfie of the ftWy aa mueh-aS.dKi 




A:$amarit^n ;S^te'2 


cfliradchUrfting'df 


iderstfl ndlhg'a^l) 


i: !:' IJJR 6 ?. tpors was^a nuc{^dy of tnifb in '.••.* r r—'7- i.. .* 

\ that i^aclicd ; > L ThQ -Resista^e contribhted -a good^’ 

London: There 'Was. r»n* -.'.deal tri 'd>'^n Jha f ' ! onsilinn A 
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story of the premature liberation nf 
Tulle has been told from the French 
aide by the then Prefect of the Cor- 
r&ze, and the responsibility for the 
disaster of the Vcrcors will perhaps 
never be justly allocated. Mr. Cook- 
ridge is a little inclined to exaggerate 
the effect on German policy of these 
activities by the underground move- 
ment. It is perfectly true that the 
FHhrcr kept a great garrison in Nor- 
way right down to the collapse of the 
Reich, but this was part oF the general 
megaiomanin of his lust years of rule, 
which was exemplified, for instant-e, 
in the refusal to evacuate his armies 
from the Baltic slates; and in leaving 
these garrisons behind to no very use- 
ful purpose. Hitler was imitating one 
of the great faults of Napoleon in 
18T3-I4. That the Norwegian Resist- 
ance played an important role should 
be admitted, hut to say that it was be- 
cause of the Resistance that 300,000 
German troops were locked up in 
Norway is to accept too simple u 
causal relationship. 

.. As the war went on. the Germans 
began tu suffer from darkness as Bri- 
tain .had suffered before. Ali around 
them the Continent was coming alive 
again, beginning to hope, beginning 
to prepare to take a share in its own 
liberation. The Germans themselves 
began lo lose faith (although sonic 
Germans retained faith enough to 
keep the murder squadrons of the 
concentration camps busy till the very 
~-*trst possible moment). The Allies 


had their own illusions: for example, were rewarding. HAT WEEK had soma 


there was the harebrained scheme to effect, particularly in the Lyonnais 

rule France through A MOOT, a where ihe ARMADA team was looking 
folk thwarted bv the intelligence artcr . lhe e'cenuous ; but there was 
i i l ili .L .r a ' nothing on this front in France to com- 

and decision of Genual dc Gaulle. p. ire w j, h ,j 1( . kj||; n g 0 f Hcydrich in 

There were schemes lo bring oul ol Czechoslovakia, winch lias recently 


FISHPOND ADMIRAL 


Peter Padfiei.d ; Aim Straight, 
Scott. 317pp. Hoddcr and 


fm Straight. A Biography of Admiral Sir Percy 
Hoddcr and Stoughton, £2 2s. 


France political leaders most of whom 
did nut want to conic and most nf 
whom would have been passengers if 
they had dune so. It was an especially 
foggy war. 

It also produced a new and special 
sort of hero and heroine, like Noor 
inuyal Khan, ’’ the daughter of a 
Suli mystic, born in the Kremlin on 
new year's day 1914 to a cousin of 
Mary Baker Eddy’s ”. The French 
Resistance produced Lucie Aubrac. 
who rescued her husband in a man- 
ner quite worthy of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel. And if the legend has been 
somewhat gilded, that is the charac- 
ter of legends. 

Both books are welcome. Mr. 
Cookridge is not very scholarly in 
his use of French and has some grave 
oddities in his use of English. Mr. 
Fool is less emotional, clearer and 
more convincing, but his writing is 
not in the least like whal Americans 
call “ Federal prose ”: for example: 
Practical men like to think you can 
no mure have three sides in a war than 
you can have three sexes in a bed. Sonic 
of ihc complex situations SOE's agon is 
were involved in, in France as in south- 
eastern Europe, indicate this propoMiion 
may nnl he valid. 

He cun also he agreeably ironical : 
Among the coups de main noi many 


been at iri Lulled to the SOP.. The only 
high-level assassination » fleeting the 
French directly was Durkin's ; and 
though SOE was concerned in Ihe 
results nf that much admired event, il 
did nui bring it about. 

Mr. Foot points nut that the 
Special Air Squadron in the Western 
[Desert did more damage than any 
R.A.F, lighters managed lo do dur- 
ing the war. But ihc Western Desert 
offered opportunities which perhaps 
were not open in France nr else- 
where in western F.uropc, Mr. Foot 
holds the balance even. He even states 
the case for Sir Arthur Harris, al- 
though he does recall ihe unkind 
judgment of the lute Sir C hurlcs Web- 
ster and Dr. Frunkland on the limited 
results of Harris's policy in France. 
Unkind as it may seem. Mr. Fool's 
judgment may be accepted: 

Anyone can see l hut bonibjrx in those 
days could nuke bigger' holes fn- ih*. 
ground than agents could; but nobody 
sensible believes llial big holes in the 
ground are necessarily of military value 
-this was one of the principal lessons 
of die land ILuliting of l‘Mh-17. which a 
generation later was gaining general 
acceptance. 

Baker Street, after all. did justify 
its existence ainl. mine, did justify the 
martyrdom of so many of its most 
admirable agents. 


ORDEAL BY JUNGLE 


Arthur Swinson : Kohima. 275pp. Cnssell. 


It Is no disparagement to say thnt 
Mr. Swinson's account of the Kohima 
battle is primarily an act of loyalty. 
He has proclaimed it as such by his 
dedication. As Staff Captain of the 
5th Infantry Brigade of the 2nd Bri- 
tish 'Division, the author took part 
in the operations which he describes 
and his loyalty is to those who fought 
there and those who died there. Had 
this loyalty resulted in a biased 
account of the fighting, he could be 
criticized as an historian ; in fact he 
has rightly taken the view that he 
would serve his former comrades best 
by setting out the story as objectively 
as possible. 

in attempting to reas*?mb!e the 
facts, in great detail, about an excep- 
tionally confused battle which lasted 
more than two months, complete 
truth is almost impossible to achieve. 
Tne historian has to rely on partici- 
pants whose memories are sometimes 
at fault ; facts derived from perfectly 
sound sources are often found to 
differ, accounts written at the time 
may well contain completely false 
Impressions, and even one's own re- 
collections can be far more fallible 
than most will admit. In many ways 
what matters most in a battle is what 
is thought to be happening rather 
than what actually happens ; actions 
in war are,' unfortunately, seldom 
based, oh a full Knowledge of events. 

During 1943 no decision was 
reached in Manipur. The Japanese 
were consolidating and the Four- 
teenth Army rebuilding. A change 


steep jungle were often on a one-man 
front ; single file is not a tactical situ- 
ation that any soldier enjoys. An im- 
portant feature of the battle was the 
fight for a tennis court, where the 
opposing furces remained some fif- 
teen yards opart until after sixteen 
days a single tank was brought into 
action and decided the issue. 

One gains (he impression from this 
detailed and vivid account that the 
Japanese were still the more profes- 
sional soldiers. In siting and con- 
struction of field defences they were 
far more expert, and no one could 
accuse them of fighting less hard. Mr. 
Swinson docs not try to cover up the 
prejudices and differences in tem- 
perament that marred the smooth 
conduct of operations ; the deplor- 
able prejudice and jealousy between 
Indian and British Aimy had by 
1944 disappeared in the European 
theatre of war, but the Far Eastern 
theatre still had a lot to learn. 

No clashes of temperament (which 
existed on the Japanese side, too) and 
no operational or administrative de- 
fects cun, however, dim the many 
acts of heroism and the dogged de- 
termination which here, as many 
times before in our military history, 
at great length and great cost won 
the day. 


France. The reconstituted Division 
arrived in India in May, 1942, at 
alniPid£he same lime lliul the British 
and fSr rn forces were driven out of 
Burma by the Japanese. Nearly two 
years later it was still in India, almost 
as unwelcome to the Indian Army as 
to the Indian Government, one Bri- 
gade, the 6th, having taken part in 
the Arakan fighting. In March, 1944. 
it was decided that the Division 
should be sent to reinforce the Mani- 
pur front. The first contingent 
reached Dimapur on April 1, 1944, 
where they found little to jmpress or 
encourage them. They were given 
the task of clearing the roud to 
Kohima and resuming the offensive. 
A relatively inexperienced division 
could not have had a tougher task. 
Most of them lacked battle-experi- 
ence and, with it, Ihe battle 
caution that seasoned soldiers 
acquire ; there can be no doubt about 
their bravery. Perhaps they were at 
times slow, but this was no battle 
to test speed of manoeuvre. They 
received little credit at Ihe time, for 
political reasons. Mr. Swinson's 
account puts the record straight and 
certainly does not spoil the case by 
overstatement. 

Perhaps this battle, with Imphal, 
the turning point of the Burma cam- 


Scott, although less well known than 
Fisher and Jcllicoc, was one of Ihc 
main architects of the Grand Fleet. 
He was essentially u practical niun 
with a genius for improvisation and 
a powerful urge to solve any problem 
which canto immediately under his 
nose. Fortunately for the Royal 
Navy, he added to these gifts a pas- 
sionate interest in gunnery, at a time 
when its ability to hit an enemy was 
ludicrously inadequate. The practi- 
cal result of Sen It's efforts was a 
dramatic improvement in its capacity 
to hit its targets more often and at 
increasingly longer ranges. He ex- 
celled in the production of training 
equipment for guns' crews, demon- 
strated the value of competition in 
developing their keenness, and de- 
voted his inventive genius to the pro- 
duction of an effective Director sys- 
tem, without which the armaments of 
_ihc_h;tUle-fieet could never have been 
sncVcsstiiuy~cmT»to^W-jiuac Upn. 

'Ihe pre-1914 navy was not a 
favourable environment for a radical 
reformer. Captains and Admirals 
were more concerned with the 
appearance and smartness of their 
ships and squadrons than with the 
efficiency of their guns. Ihe 
Admiralty was notorious fnr its reluc- 
tance lo accept new ideas and even 
more notorious for its slowness to 
implement those it did accept. It 
might be supposed that the support of 
Fisher in the years of his ascendancy 
would have enabled Scott lo triumph 
over these obstacles, but in some ways 
it worked against his hopes of suc- 
| cess. Fisher may have modernized 
( the Royal Navy but he also divided 
i Its officers into two opposed camps. 

To bs a prominent member of the 
\ “Fishpond”, as Scull was, meant 
. automatic opposition to his ideas 
from Fisher's opponents. Like his 
master, Scott relied on assertion 
i rather lhan persuasion lo forward his 
. projects and believed that opposition 
: to them could be bused only on 
, stupidity and malice. An unfortu- 
nate posting us a junior flag- 
[• officer under the command of 


Fi-dicr's leading opponent, Lord 
Charles Hcrcsford. led to a clash 
which both mined .Scott's prospects 
of achieving the highest places in the 
Service and also delayed the adop- 
tion of some of his best ideas. Ills life 
ended in bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. blit it would be wrong lo 
underestimate his actual achievement. 

Much of the spirit and organiza- 
tion of the gunnery school, H.M.S. 
Excellent, were his creation and il i* 
difficult to .see how the great improve- 
mcnl in the Navy's hitting power 
cuuld have come without his ingenu- 
ity and drive. The climax of his work 
came during the few minutes at Jut- 
land during which the High Seas Fleet 
was twice driven back by the accur- 
acy of Jcllicoe's gun lire. Scott ended 
his active life as he began it — ai 
a prophet crying in the wilderness. 
As early as 1914 and with more vig- 
our after the war. he proclaimed the 
o bsolescen ce of the gun in ihe face of 
‘ -i 1 1 Hn*! I till mill ntrhmn p we.f pons an d 
pleaded in vain for an increasilll |nu* — 
gramme of aircraft carriers instead of 
battleships. 

With the exception of an excellent 
essay by Admiral Sir William Jama- 
son, in his The I lea that Jink Built, 
which is surprisingly omitted from 
Mr. P.ullicld's bibliography, there 
has been no recent treatment of 
Scott's work and a full-length .study 
is fully justified. In many ways Mr. 
Padlicld has succeeded. He has used 
a great mass of published and un- 
published material and his detailed 
account of Scott's campaign far 
gunnery improvement is particularly 
valuable. Unfortunately his writing 
is prolix and his conversational style 
irritating rather than interesting. A 
more serious drawback is thnt hii 
involvement in the controversies 
which surrounded Scott leads him 
into tedious detail and. like his sub- 
ject, to spoil his case by overstate- 
ment. Mr. Padlicld acknowledges hii 
debt to his publishers for reducing 
his typescript to more readable pro- 
portions. If they had been more 
severe, both Mr. Padfleld and hit 
readers would have benefited. 


Naturally Mr. Swinson gives sqme paign, did more than start the defeat 
prominence to the part played by hjs t of the. Japanese. It may well .have 
own Division, the 2nd British. It killed the jfealougy on ri -. a ux pt cion- 


reached in Manipur. The Japanese had a proud history. As part of the which had unfortunately grown up 
were consolidating and the Four- prewar expeditionary force it had between some parts of the British ana 
tcenth Army rebuilding. A change beep commanded by Wave II and Wit- Indian armies. Neither could have 
in outlook took place in August, 1943, • son. It had pioneered the inlroduc- ^erged from the ordeal of Kohima 
when Admiral MountbaUen was fion of motorized warfare in the without a heightened respect for the 
.appointed as Supreme Commander British Army. It had fought well in' other. 

” and responsibility fot.operalions was : ^ 

:: removed from G.H.Q.India.wbicb TUf T>T ITCH-PARTS LINE 

V: Was pot regarded by nlany outride it , . .1*111, DU 1 Ln lAmo JjIL'il. 

as an effective war-making machine, herhert Ford : Flee the Captor. Design by Homer Norris, 


TP^s-*. removed from G.H.Q. India, jvblcb 
l” Wis not recarded by niany outside it 


Was pot regarded by ntany outside it 
as an effective war-making machine. 
'' By .January, 1944, it was clear that 
v file Japanese Were going lo resume 
i .V the attack, anil il was equally clear 
',!■ ; that Ihe priorities of war would not 
• allow the Fourteenth Army all the 
' resources' they needed to assume the 
> " offensive. The threat to Kohima. 

which, with Imphal. was a key posi- 
K . \ • fion Jor the defence of the Dimapur 
hi i railhead and base, was seriously 
■ , , : underestimated- Thus the initial gar- 
, --v 7/ rison consisted of momewhnrmlscel- 
j ' .v. ianeous collection of about 2,500 inen 
p; - and ohe 25-pbunder gun, under com- 
j;-. V\.v jnnrtd of Colonel Richards. / -• 
The course o^the battle divided 
7 .. 7 } n to two main phases. First, the siege 
F'v-'+.r of Colonel Richards's gafrison from 
F^'v&i' ARril 3 to April 18. which with poor 
> v’V-' resources, chaotic organization and 
"?‘V exemplary gallantry held out just 
V * : j long enough .to allow the relieving 
&:V,i troops lo occupy Ihe by then inade- 
. qua te perimeter. Secondly, the long, 
[j'.y i ' btpody and slogging battle that little 
j£.V. : by little forced the Japanese to with- 
(L£ > : ■ draw on May 31, without orders, but 
iNN-j' not without honour. It was in many 


Herrert Ford : Flee the Captor. Design by Homer Norris, 373pp. 
Nashville : Southern Publishing Association. $5.95. 


Flee the Captor recounts, largely 
from its hero's memory, the creation 
and fall of a sizable escape line 
called Duteli-Paris, which run pcopla 
oul of Hiller’s western Europe into 
Switzerland and Spain. It began in 
1940. as the work of John Henry 
Weidner, a devout Seventh-Day- 


deeper into the niire of '* the great 
game ", the game in which you can 
low everything and are lucky ever to 
make gains at all. 

John Weidner was lucky. He was 
more lhan once arrested, and soinc- 
tinies maltreated ; each lime he: wns 
let oul, or escaped^ He survived the 


YYCIUIlCr, « UCIUUI , ■ . ... , . }_ 

Adventist of Dutch origin, brought up. 1 war. and now sells; health foods in 
in France and .Switzerland. Like his Pasadena ; . secure in hn Adventist 
father, he was n conscientious objee- faith, and in jjj® ^ no ^- cd ^v, «!ln irex 
tor to all forms of warfare. He began line saved hu ndrcd> . ^ i lifu 

with tkfew simple nets of oliority nnd from the furies of Himmler, sb.S. Bi t 
compassion. As' Nazi 1 and Nazi, not all h>s ” 

dominated oppression grew worse, his lueky ; nearly ■ 150 
activities grew more widespread. In the line were ur rested, of whom » 
the end he foqnd himself head of an quarter-his own ^‘Ster Gabriclio jn- 
international organization which eluded— never came back. They were 


spent large sums of allied secret ser- caught because u single w ( ^ ,cr u w ?° 
vice money, carried secret i nielli- knew too much was arrested, brokq 


gehce, and rescued bailed-out aircrew 
as well as moving refugees. 

The book shows how easy it was 
for a self-assured man to bluff his 
way through, many controls and 
regulations ; and yet how difficult' to 


knew too much was arrested, broke 
down Under torture, and told whit I 
she knew; and because, not being 
professionals at seqrel work,., they 
had not made themselves scarce as 
soon q s thgy heard of (he arrest, 

The author and the organizer have 
compiled the book together. : i1iey 
hRve made little attempt to tie rbe 
line's adventures in to the strategic 


ARID LANDS 

A Geographical Approisat 
Edited by E. S. Hills 
In 1851 Unesco launched an Arid 
Zona Programme with the object 
of promoting scientific research 
Ipto arid regions and eventually 
improving living conditions 
there. The Programme became 
a Major Project in 1957. and was 
completed in 1963. This book 
represents the range of research 
and gives a general conspectus 
^fcwkLzorfe geggraphy. 1 
With diagrams, maps and photo-, 
graphs; 75s 


ASIA 

A Regional .tod Ecenom.'c 
Geography— Tne'flti EtfiHon 
L. Dudley Stamp 
Extensive' revisions have been 
made ot this standard tort-book 
to onsute that the Information 
and statistics provided In il are 
as accurate and up-to-dale as 
possible. Particular attention 
has been paid to tho c hapterson 
South-East A'jij and Indonesia. 

753 


A GEOGRAPHY OF 
ITALY — 59CW1U fcVf.lWJ 

D. S. Wetl'.er 

in Hits new edition, tho only 
section not rewritten :ls Part 1 
which traces Ihe major changes 
In Iho geogrephy of Holy from its 
early settlement to the nine- 
teenth century. Other sections 
which have been expanded and 
.revised include studies of river 
and cqflst geography, regional 
$nd 'economic geography. 70s 


VQLPONE 


Ben Jon son 
Edited by David Cook 
A University Paperback 
Text containing a full and 
scholarly introduction and 
notes on the play that 
critics have called Jonsdn'a 
most successful comedy. 
University Paperback Text 

12s 6d 

To be published on 
18th January 

BAHASA 
INDONESIA 
FOR BEGINNERS 

PoerwantoDanoesoegondo 
*1 recommend this book as 
the first lo appear present- 
ing Bahasa Indonesia In 
terms of its structural 
pattern ?, with properly pre- 
pared consistently graded 
exorcises. It is ideally suited 
forclassroomuscatsecond- 
aryanri initial tn liary levejs* 
Prol t-ssor A. H. Johnx.Dean, 
Faculty of Grinnuil Studies, 
An sti alum National Uni- 
versity. Sydney University 
Pres* 16s 

FREEDOM IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Enid CnmptjEll.aml 
Ho**'/ Whitmore • 

The authors survey in con- 
siderable detail hie law that 
relates to civil liberties and 
'Individual liberty, discus- 
sing such subjects as the 
administration of vagrancy 
laws, and court rulings on 
■obscenity.’ Sidney Uni- 
versity Press 60s 


ewn CoS- how Jcvilopnioh. of. th. wuri ,nd U«ir 

KSli: iri^rrt; pwplo frt J^ On. oto ; tone |> uoMCcd. untaK.ful, cv,n 

: ijphipey’ ■Advances through the dense Ihey.siart qnrsecrel .fltork, .fietipqr npd • flat. , 
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MIRRORS OF SOCIETY 


Robert Furneaux Jordan : Victorian Architecture. 278pp. 139 plates. 

JA M K s - ^kerm a n : PaiUtdio. 195pp. 96 plates. 12s. 6d. John 
63 plates. 10s. fid. The Architect and Society. Penguin. 


Penguin. 12s. 6d. 
Summfrsgn : Inigo Jones. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


149pp. 


“Architecture is ihe mirror of 
Society. ' As 3 rcflectiun of morals 
and politics ii can cause such distor- 
tions^; “only Modern is Pvogrcv 
■ivc *' ; a concept about as valid us 

only Gothic is Christian Critic- 
ism of Victorian architecture has too 
long been clouded by visions of child 
labour, slums and Land of Hope and 
Glory. Now tastes arc changing. 
Though the Bauhaus was founded 
fifty years ago, modern architecture 
has not yet delivered the promised 
utopias. A new generation of archi- 
tect' looks back with more sympathy 
to others who struggled with an 
earlier industrial revolution and 
population explosion. Eyes .starved 
of ornament find eclectic* skylines a 
relief from sawn-otT blocks, seek 
escape in that bastard and meaning- 
less word " Vietorjana ", Hence the 
need for an inexpensive, responsible 
book on Victorian -Edwardian archi- 
tecture. 

■Professor Furneaux Jordan's 
paperback has excellent points: 
readability, strong views, well-chosen 
illustrations. He makes a clear dis- 
tinction between Early, High and 
Laic Victorian (to most pcupic " Vic- 
torian " .still moans Butterfield, Scott 
and Waterhouse) ; stresses the 
extraordinary influence of the 
noir-iirchileets, J. M. Neale, Rusk in 
and Morris. Sonic dates arc a 
little suspect : Professor Pevsner 
gives 1853-58, not 1868, tor 
Leeds Town Hall. He approves 
of ■ the Houses of Parliament, 


Rennie Mackintosh are mainstream; 
Norman Shaw is not. Voysey is 
simple but not modern. The func- 
tionalism and restraint of his early 
cottages and vicarages almost quali- 
fy But lei field as a Pioneer of the 
Modern Movement. Lutyens houses 
are “ a curious monument ... a 
gesture from a world where there 
were still impeccable maids in the 
servants’ hall, glossy hunters in the 
loose boxes and Peter Pan in the 
Nursery Wing ”, 

Professor _ Furneaux Jordan, who 

now lives in Wiltshire " tone hopes 
his rural retreat owes more to the 
Bauhaus than Buiflie Scott), has made 
a valuable reassessment of Railway 
Age architecture nearly 100 years 
after Si. Pan eras. It is probably not 
what he would have written thirty 
years ago. 

The Railway Age contributed per- 
hans three tu die half a dozen British 
architects any well-info rined person 
can name. S\i fur popular books on 
individual arch Meets have hardly pro- 
gressed beyond Nash. These will 
come. Inexpensive books on Palladio 
and fnigo Jones are rare enough nnd 
Jh® fl rs l two in the new Pelican scries 
" The Architect aid Society " (“ pre- 
senting the great archil eels of the 
world in choir cultural and social 
environments ’’) are most welcome. 

* Palladia n " will be an adjective 
familiar to Ihe well-informed per- 
^■1; wh o. impressed, might even talk 
of Chiswick. Mercworih and the Villa 
Rotonda, Andrea di Pietro della 


Street's Great Hall at the Law rSSi S’ iu”n a P , ie i r o 0 */ elIa 
Courts, Pearson churches, St. Pa ncnis Sadowv ffij 1 * 1 * 1508 l I s R 

Hotel — just. But. ha vino aonroved. ^?wy fi g l ire and Professor Acker- 


Hotel — just. But, having approved, 
he has to remind his readers that the 
Victorians were, prigs, snobs and 
Imperialists. To Professor Furneaux 
Jordan (born 1905) all roads lead to 


Frank Lloyd Wright and the years S' i 1 " wnl «t. Certainly 
described in his Anal chapter when [ndlw H ™ 3 r °! e r, ? hl - ti ? e 
the Bauhaus was white, tu ic ,-,f an ^ pace : Hc 'Y as fortunate in his 


man (Fine Arts, Harvard) is less con- 
cerned with bringing him to 
lire ’than pkicing the work of 
(his “most imitated architect in 
history” in its context. Ccrtninly 


the Bauhaus was white, fit is, of Girons rh* to? in hi " 

course, permissible to admire Wrtohi the intellectual Trissino and 


course, permissible to admire Wright 
and Sullivan without being reminded 


, ■ ni ivt 

Alvise Comaro, a dilettante architect. 
Fortunate too in that the new trade 


of Chicago stockyards and gang ^7) withXeHca 1 "^'^? "7 ^ 
He lends to judge the oualhv of Vie- . replaan e Venice's 


He lends to judge the quality of Vic- 
torian architects by their contribu- 
tion, to modernism. Philip Webb and 


trade wi to the Levant, and also a 
decaying fleer, were forcing the 
Venetian aristocracy to look inland 


and reclaim the marshlands about the 
i Brenta and Adige, mostly for the cul- 
tivation of gran turco. This new 
occupation called for villas and farms 
on the scale of their palazzi along 
the Grand Canal. The photographs, 
the chief delight of this short, factual 
book, show the variety and inventive- 
ness of Palladio’s villas. There are 
also his city palazzi, influenced by 
Roman styles ; a charming tenipieito 
at Maser (“ this irreverent child of 
the Pantheon is move Rococo than 
Roman the Tealro Olimpico. Best 
of all, perhaps, Palladio's churches 
with their cool, mathematical harm- 
onies— II Rcdentore, and San 
Giorgio Maggiorc along the Giu- 
decca. 

From Palladio to Inigo Jones 
is a logical step. Jones, like Palladio, 
was of humble origin, apprenticed 
young, Aiuunalc'in his patrons; a 
traveller in Italy where Palladio's 
Qualm Lihri first became his archi- 
tectural guide. Born a decade earlier 
he might have remained a designer of 
stage scenery. 

Palladio " delighted gentlemen and 
lords, as well us labourers " ; Inigo 
Jones, though lampooned by Ben 
Jonson as u pettifogging little Welsh- 
man on the make, seems to have 
known which side his bread was but- 
tered, being employed by kings, 
queens and princes, and latterly by 
the Earl of Pembroke, who supported 
the Puritan interest, though to do 
Jones justice he is said to have died of 
grief at the death of Charles L Only 
seven of his forty-five recorded works 
survive and these have been .Vigor- 
ously restored by others. HBan- 
queting Hall was completely refaced 
by Sir John Soane. In this beauti- 
fully ordered study of Inigo Jones 
and his work. Sir John Summcrson 
writes with his usual distinction and 
dry humour. It is. by the way, 
permitted to admire Palladio’s 
Loggia del Capituniato at Vicenza, 
celebrating the Victory of Lepanlo, 
and Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hal! 
without being distracted by the work- 
ing conditions of galley-slaves or the 
Divine Right of Kings. 


Alvin Lnngdon Coburn. Photographer : An Autobiosmnhv l 

“£« n 6, AI,S ° n GCrnSlfc ""' 143PP ' 

DAV SnP° U< n^ S Dl 1 ?Ca n : Yankee Nomad : A Photographic Odvssev »• 
480pp. Private Edition of the Author, printed In Hoi mud. ****** f 


AMSTERDAM ARCHITECT 


Coburn's book appeared poignantly 
just before the author's death at the 
age of eighty-four. Though its price 
is high it is well produced and is of 
both historic and aesthetic worth. 
The author dedicated his life "to pho- 
tography and achieved a recognized 
place among the masters of the art. 
Here are reproduced sixty-four ex- 
amples of his work, several being of 
exceptional beauty and proving that 
photography can be more than “a 
mirror with a memory". 

Born in Boston, Coburn came at 
last, after many journeys, to a haven 
among the Welsh hills where he com- 
piled this talc of his life wiih the edi- 
torial help of the photographic his- 
torians, Helmut and Alison Gcrns- 
heim. His span was long and intoresl- 
ing, not only as an adventurous pho- 
tographer (fortunately untrammelled 
by the need to debase his work to a 
hacking trade) but also in his persist- 
ent and successful efforts to portray 
the teatures of most of the famous 
writers and artists of his rime. Here 
are revealed in personal anecdotes 
and close, unaffected portraits such 
giants as Mark Twain, Yeats, Wells, 
John, Epstein, Stravinsky and Shaw 
(c early the kindest of men and him- 
self an enthusiastic photographer). 

This is not a major work of litera- 
ture; just a quiet account in plain 
words of the experiences and travels 
of n simple human being who was 
never bored. It is a pity that he did 
not say more about the methods of 
his craft, his technical problems and 
what inspired him to take the photo- 
graphs he did, because an expert 
enthusing on his line is rarely dull, 
even to the layman. Bui the book 
was worth publishing not only for 
the sake of the portraits and other 
compositions but albo as the evoca- 
tion of an epoch by an individual 
who possessed the rare gift of visual 
awareness. 

As the autobiography of another 
American who has devoted his life 
to photography Mr. Duncan's book is 
remarkably different from Coburn’s. 


The two epochs revealed seem cen- 
turies apart. Where Coburn'i 
is gentle, leisurely, coherent, un- 
assuming and uncommercial, Mr. 
Duncan's is swankee-doudle, restless! 
sentimental and deeply concerned 
with the sweet smell of success, 
Coburn was self-consciously 
" artistic ", hut an amateur in tho 
best sense and a fine photographer.' 
Mr. Duncan is a photo-journalist 
intent on capturing a popular 
“ story " HS !l member of the new pro- 
fessional caste produced by the' 
advent of the picture magazine. He 
loo, but in a quite different way, jj 
a fine photographer. Both men dis- 
play a trait which seems to be com- 
mon among photographers: a cer- 
tain unquestioning naivety which can 
be both irritating and endearing. 

Unhampered by any philosophical 
doubts to " wreck the will with 
pale paralysis”, Mr. Duncan has the 
boundless extrovert energy and 
enthusiasm which are essential to 
success in a competitive and exhaust- 
ing field. Reared as a country-town 
lad in Missouri, hc has travelled the 
world on his assignments, many for 
Life. He has also produced a num- 
ber of large picture books, including 
This Is War, The Kremlin and 
Picasso's Picassos. 


In this latest of his tomes (intro- 
duced by John Gunther) are repro- 
duced a pick, in both black-and- 
white and colour, of the hundreds of 
thousands of shots he has taken on 
his travels. Like Coburn's, Mr. Dun- 
can's tale Is uo great literary feat and 
here again sufficient account of his 
working methods is lacking. Unlike 
Coburn's, Its style is jerky Sod 
brashly journalistic, while confusion 


between captions and the continuity 
of the author's narrative makes react- 
ing difficult. A less " tough ”, less 
conformist, more sincere and direct 
approach, written with half the num- 
ber of its 100,000 words, would have 
made this a more mature and 
interesting book. 
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' ° r ® ass!C:a [ classicism. His outstanding achieve- which belies the philosophy of most 

iSllft!!®' they relics .of moots, wire technical, notably the of van der Hart's other desio™ * 

M^ lhat ^Iden cenlury.the seventeenth, planning and erection of the vast The Dutch text nf ihic i ■ 
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for they : are revealwi as the work .of • wphicaf" dare . with which toe fe“and reSdabte with L to £ 

■• •• Abraham van der Hart and his gen- Inmates, were housed; and hjs _ tie*. "5 only serious 

eralion; tangible .evidence of that French theatre-.-whlCh refl®rt«»H .van nrn.a- ^ 


chem concludes with a number of 
attributions of his own. One of them, 
a house on the Keizersgracht (number 
JX 6 ?* 1S .. «. wry striking work. This 
attribution must be considered doubt- 
ful, however, for the house has an 
aggressiveness in its environment 


0 {WorId~ F amous Music. Classical, Popular 


k-niuiwiw. /vs may relics . Or 
that golden century, ihe seventeenth, 
considerably altered in the nineteenth 
century ? The problem is here solved, 


The amount of information con- 
tained in this reference book is 
staggering to contemplate in its detail, 
in bibliography, biography, history 
and musicology. Would you know the 
origin of " Oh ! dear, what can Ihe 


ship and there is no doubt that Mr.-- 
Fuld is the pure scholar who likes to ; 
know for knowing’s sake that the 
front cover of Paplflons d" Amour has ; 
a drawing of butterflies and a sleep* ' 
ing girl and thal Ihe back cover is 
blank. But the browser may. well ask \ \ . , 


for they are revealed as the work of 
. Abraham van der Hart and his gen- 
eration; tangible .evidence of that 

ciliVTa ^JrTho Medt FSiTS' f le ? 

1 tradtoons, which Am- adjustable auditorium flooir and a labour through the Dutch with a die* of Volume II in the Mitrh u , c .. copy 

: .Sterdain had enshrined so faithfully suspended acoustical ceiling. lionary to use the EiSfeh n n ? u 9 , Mitchell Library 

; . through a (^ vicissitudes, were at Jast After 1790 van der. Ha rt's archl- ‘ion as a guide to delffdstudv nf 10 Glasgow has no Svateymark, where- 

>;■ ^upibling. before the cull of menu- JectUre began to change, arid became selected passages of the book Suni- ? S ^ the- British /Museum 

and theheroic. , . ; : • broader in effect. His patrician houSsi Jarly. references to illustratSons are ,E aS, t ? hlC 5 ? lves 8 date 0?,796 ‘ but 

W^rhaps the One 1 outstanding something of the- indicate^ In t^e margiaMof the Dutch , e MS of Scottish songs, 
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matter be ” ? Mr. Fuld informs us S^? Ut n»y weU ask J ; 
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the overture to Figaro — was nrohuhlv 


T-.u- 0 n .S use V' an® _ hjs Jim. Its only serious deficiency is ^an me overture I 

French tjwntre-,- which:. reflected Van absence of cross-referencinR to the An Elegant E 
and scieotlffc ; main text. This would make It diffl- t*)' Voluihh 

interests in its incnrnfnrntirv«r nf oh pull tor o ... j.. ...l. •_ . _ !i .1 i 


“ A la bien-almde ", No. 2 of rap ik; 
tons d'Amoiir, by one of those iess&r 
romantics who provided . teaching 


io oe precise, whose biography, Two- 
1933, Is duly chronicled? Equally 
doubtful are the claims to inclusfod of 


Vlrt(jeof; Abraham van der 
rvr-^thAl . he xyas rioi a great 


-?■ : v - tjoct. l He was; ; indeed, so much a a meir intenors tyei always with an quite detailed enough. lb Justify them:!^ -froil 
- of conservatjw Dutch society,' sd U i nn t! s SS a ■9 < ? ot ' nen,a ^ academi- Several other points of interest are Co. 
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H‘.' : 'ry®^iidhallty!| ; Surprisingly enough, it . * T*ie advent in 1805 of Louis Napo- cornice out.sjdeiyays from thofa^ade, Oxford ' Dlctlo 
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doubtfid are the claims to inclusfod of 
ephemeral popular songs like- " I 
can’t, give you anything but love;:- i:' 
Baby " or the slightly tougher "Little . 1 
Grey Home in the West ". v-',''- V 

: However, as M r. Lichtonwipger • 
observes, ah anthologist must- exer- J ■ 
else his, pot his reviewer's, judgment, 
and Mr. Fuld 'a interesi in popular'’:-'; 
iriuslci which is of lls‘ nature ephetn-y:' ? 


r®-*- ■■ >u * hc Jiwj ivj ustcat ttiuoiv, YYuiun is oi jis Daiuce cpuoui v- 

cr *J art . uitro- Museum [n 1797. For further drifoi-v ertl. Is attested by a previous pubil- '' v 

olfZ "^^.Qpie’s cation - American Papular 

romlhqfa?^ Oxford ^ yaf '• .Nursery . 1875^50 .■ n^,.Lr nrrhMtrar' 
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tifymy**- .Unfortunately. jitfl a ;.I 8 . . 

Known about his apprentice years be- ; tiSi - 


French 
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wand, '■ But u Has- nol ; ittaicateav the categories. at ;' i; 

eagle bibliographical eye ■« ;Wodd-Fa riious as Clashes I. PopuIflJ rij- 
Id. that fred Wrath erly hbd -Ffcv M rl-. Fuld krioW$,thei difr J 
ep. awful royalty bkfiad of ‘ re re ncri' ■ belWech pobular andfolk,;^' 


TriOwn about 

:qre he. was appointed City AreWteci > 


i admirablearchi- 
0f his plh?e and 
S Of this context. 



V 1 - 1 VIWK.UI,- rwy- tutes of France and ItalV (ftr amWrt -f -v. .., pv.piwe anu. i wur 

ids JieavHy on' Ihe sevenleerith- menl^ to bSiil on Moht cS®- ^V.hf ft 1 ? <*nte*l,, Eioii 
century Amsterdam architecture of lionour of FJatJQleon Bbnao^fi^ T- 1 ? n j r <s&ctJ 0 li Hp jt* P/-v&'n G6nt 

Keyser, Vtasboons nod Doris- ™ hL Eg? “S 

m&Lj. ... ..... ... ... &* 


itf-' 1 Avs- jrow, j r uiguui.Mi3 uuu L/uris- 

r^fjman. ■ 

the day pf his appointment, 
fc^ftoStsyet,. (here were voluminous 
& ,^OfdS. ! i AJI his monthly reports are 


gigantic pyramid surrounded : 
base by a colonnaded palace. 

This was probably : van dot } 
Iasi sign IflcaiU design- Dr.-- va n ' 
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MAN IN THE MASK 

C. J. Bartlett : Castlereagh. 292pp. Macmillan. 42s. 


TO THE BITTER END 


Colin Cross ; Philip Snowden. 356pp. Barrie and Rock! iff. £2 10s. 


Given the limits of the sort of book 
— the biography based on secondary 
works— attempted here, the author 
has done very well indeed. Pre-Union 
Ireland, the army. Ihe domestic scene 
in and oul of Parliament and foreign 
uflairs, all receive intelligent and 
Invariably coherent coverage. On the 
first subject, as with several of the 
others, ihe correct gist of Castk- 
reagh's approach to it is very well 
explained without ihe core of the 
matter approached being adequately 
laid bare. Just what the principal 
Irish difficulties were and just why 
the Stewarts could be regarded as 
exceptionally good landlords remain 
something of a mystery. The absence 
of any substantial section on local 
electioneering conditions in county 
Down and any exposition of the col- 
lapse of Protestant national self- 
asserlivcness tend to create that dis- 
tance between a man and his grass- 
roots sy reminiscent of the more old- 
fashioned type of political biography. 
Nevertheless, discussion of parlia- 
mentary management of the Union 
Issue and the aftermath of Ihe failure 
by Pitt to follow up a United King- 
dom with Catholic Emancipation 
merit high praise. 

Castlereagh's dealings with the 
military, a much more limited affair, 
are uniformly well handled, but 
though his attitudes to his lime on 
tho home front receive considerable 
scrutiny, the actual things he thought 
and felt about often remain tantaliz- 
ingly vague. Moreover, the author 
Would appear sometimes to have 
relied upon secondary sources of 
doubtful merit in assessing the pnr- 


somehow regarded as being liberal. The tragedy of statesmen is to sur- 
r form of crudity we could well have vive their Ministerial cars. Where 
done without. Or the other hand, once they commanded troops of 


enough evidence and argument on 
domestic questions have been pro- 


secretaries, they fumble with tele- 
phone dials and peer at hooks of 


duced to exonerate Castlereagh from fourpenny stamps; no more ihe lop- 
being regarded ns a malicious and hatted sta l ion-master, gone the V.I.I*. 
unfeeling reactionary — an exercise lounge — they queue awkwardly for 
well worth the effort. The way in trains and aeroplanes, remembering 
which must public figures were mu past glories. After the trumpets of (he 
of their depth in face of current Commons, the ear-trumpets of the 
developments is splendidly brought Lords, 

out and in establishing a much- Mr. Cross’s life of Snowden is lire 
improved sense of proportion about 
Castlereagh the author has rendered 
historical study no small service. 


improved sense ot proportion aDoui rct . or( j 0 f one sticli statesman, a man 
Cnsllerttigh .he author has rendered w| 0U1| ; vmI tht! fetvnur of a SlKill l. 
historical study no small servtee. |s , Vl) „ lh mi dicd lonclin , s5i cxc . 

Foreign affairs were Castlereagh s cra j e j by his former friends and 
true forte and the author shares this una jjj c unsthrmiously to summon 
distinction. Not only are the second- cnouyh auction horn his later 
ary sources themselves often of a fricnds for a Snowden Memorial 
high order, fully exploited and the , u|kI Thal pj,iii p Snowden should 
"Great Power" nature of the great now attract Mr. Cross's interest has, 
mans " New Diplomacy dressed thc sainc historic reason as 

with commendable frequency, but the |j, tf 0 ne wJkich encouraged Mr.Shin- 
actual power structure of foreign we ii i or j Alilec and JVUv.Harold 


Labour comrades rhat, silting oppo- 
site them now. he could sec what they 
really looked like. (It was an anti- 
cipation of Church ill's comment 
on Mr. Mikurdo. who had just loosed 
:i barbed shaft: "You know, I 
don't think that man is as nice as he 
louks."j 

Macdonald's incoherence was the 
product of physical deterioration 
struggling to express noble abstrac- 
tions. Snowdens savage invective 
sprang from his determination to 
crush in himself the luxury of remorse 
at thc wuunds he had already inflicted 
on his sentimental comrades. If the 
Job of destroying the Labour Move- 
ment was to be done at all it was as 
well that it. should be done thoroughly. 

Since Snowden burnt his privnlo 
papers after writing his autobio- 
graphy. Mr. Cross anticipates any 
charge that there arc lacunae in thc 
present Life by saying. "There are 


How he would have applauded its 
pragma lion ! How he would have 
admired its accountancy l_ How no 
would have welcomed Britain's spe- 
cial relationship with the United 
States ! Ihe nun who opposed ill# 
1914-18 War would undoubtedly hav« 
approved thc Labour Government’s 
realistic approach to the war in Viet- 
nam. And belonging as he did to (he 
transitional era when Labour last id 
republicanism und the unionist 
J. H. Thomas made King George V 
burst his stitches, hc certainly would 
have approved of Mr. Wilson’s dedi- 
cation to the monarchy. 

Snowden's defection ushered in a 
period of fratricidal strife between 
Right and Left. in the Labour Burly 
which has only now begun to heal. 
One of his legacies to his comrades 
was mutual suspicion, tainted by ran- 
cour. But, more positively, he left 
to the party thc revelation that gov- 
ernment requires technical know- 


actual power structure ot fore.gn well , Ur j Attlee nnd Jew real .secret; in ^British politics". “hETn 


the author's miderUumling of mili- 
tary and naval matters has been of 
immense use. So rarely is this fun- 
damental aspect of international rela- 
tions given its due that any serious 
attempt to cover it must be enthusi- 
astically pin-pointed. Thc whole 
war and peacemaking periods make 
for satisfying leading and the only 
flaw in the post- 1 Waterloo phase con- 
cerns the Near East, where British 
concern for security in the Mediter- 
ranean is somewhat pos.i-daicd. Thc 
notorious Orchakov incident would 
appear to have been forgotten. What 
is implied, though not stated. As that 
Castlereagh tried to take into the 
international arena thal give and take 


uuuimm mem in assessing me u;n- . 

constitutionalism possiblo^in^Britrtfn, 
SlH. C nhantem Sn foK *“!«"“• “ ' ta " 


tentiy in the chapters on foreign 
affairs. Groupings in Parliament 
undoubtedly existed which centred 
on particular individuals, and largo 
numbers of thc county members were 
certainly of a markedly independent 
disposition. Yet the basic Tory and 
Whig principles essential to naviga- 
tion through the sea of " honour- 
able connexion" should not have 


centenary of Ramsay Macdonald's 
birth. Both Macdonald and Snowden 
were regarded in the 1930s ax traitors 
to thc Labour Movement with a 
vehemence which would make some 
Socialist descriptions of Rhodesia’s 
rebel leaders sound like eulogy. 
The two men were haled with such 
intensity in 1931 because they had 
been loved with Mich intensity in 
|*J30. Socialism was more than a 
pally policy after the First World 
War; it was a faith, a cause, a reli- 
gion. And Snowden and Macdonald, 
by joining with thc Tory and Liberal 
enemy in 1931, produced an apostasy 
trauma in the Labour Movement 
which took thirty-five years to heal. 

Wlttiu Macdonald in his decline 
was to become ga-ga, Snowden 
became icily bitter. At the lime of 
his volte-face, he said of his former 


A statement to this effect would have was to become ga-ga, Snowden 
added still more distinction to an became icily biller. At the lime of 
already impressive aspect of this his volte-face, he said of his former 
book. 

Overall, Castlereagh emerges ns a . TTC 

flexible conservative who generally AUo 

speaking based his action, on what h, lord Casey : Mta Father m 
desired severely tempered by wh3t he 

considered possible. " Counsels of « This Is rather an eventful year for 


proposition unless it ref l*i > mcreiyfC 
the record of political action. There 
arc certainly "real secret*" in the 
conduct and motives uf politicians. 
That is the point where the biographer 
of public fact, like Mr. Cross him- 
self. pails company from the bio- 
grapher whose raw material must bo 
letters, Journals and personal recol- 
lections. For example, enough is 
know'll and remembered of Ethel 
Snowden— a snob, a social climber 
and an admirer of Hitler — for her 
influence over Snowden to sccni of 
major importance. Mr. CroM 
[ouches on the significance of Lhis 
relationship, but fails to develop the 
point adequately. 

What Mr. Cross does show', how- 
ever, is that Snowden, despite his re- 
jection in 1931, is the ideological 
father of the Labour Party today. 


another •niuoii.,.a a n pean 

quick to learn. 

All in all. though, one may doubt 
wliel her there is anything in Snow- 
den's career — to which Mr, Cross 
does such ad mi table and scholarly 
justice which can be said to elevate 
the heart and sustain the spirit. 'Ihe 
bitterness of the cripple against social 
anti Unman injustice was to turn In 
his Inter years to :* malice against 
those win* differed from him. 'Ihe 
generous themes of his youth became 
the pinchpenny sourness of his . 
maturity. And having tasted political . 
power, he resented its loss overmuch, 
treating it as a right und not us n 
lru*t. 

This U. indeed, likely to be tho 
definitive biography uf Philip Snow- 
den. There will be no need for 
another. » 


AUSTRALIAN ARISTOCRAT 

Lord Casey : Australian Father and Son. 188pp. Collins. 36s. 


able connexion" should not have the heart" were usually subjected to niB » r, g. Casey senior blithely 
been so neglected. Pitt created a new control by the “ dictates of his under- wrote early in 1888, " — three [sheep] 
Tory party and with all Iheir show of standing r '. He was a cold man in- stations to look .after — politics- 
independence most of the country aclion, yet lo achieve this obviously m atrimony — nun ing — and some 


Independence most of the country 
gentlemen were simply unattached 
Tories. Evidence used by the author 
himself about their dislike of Whig 
and Radical principles proves as 
much. Certainly., party structure 
was not the same' In the Perceval- 
Liverpool era as a little later 
on. Nevertheless, it was not ail 
& matter of personalities, as an un- 
tutored reader of this text might 
come to think. Then, too, while 
particular points about Castlereagh's 
reputation are extremely well argued, 
wbat constituted liberal Toryism in 
the post-1822 years is never properly 
analysed. Any form of change is 


matrimony — nun ing — and some 
had to school himself and use up vast h orse racing," 

reserves of nervous energy, for he W e do not learn quite < no Ugh front 
was not a cold man at heart. Hence R G c junior s pleasant memoir 

the tensions within him and hence the of h|g fa , her fanJ palerna i grand- 

ultimate imbalance of his mind. Bui {ather ^ t0 ; udge whether the order 
great though the admiration and sym- was signiflcanli bul the list does give 
pathy he can and should command a fajr impre5sion of lhe range Q f his 
from posterity, the fact remains that falher - s activities throughout his life, 
on lhe Comlmon of Eng and ques- d hf , t0 have aUended lQ each 

.on he shored with n, 051 of h« col. comdentiou5ly His ow „ 

league, in lhe Uv'rpqo 1 8“™™"}™* Cornelius Gavin Casey was a Liver- 
and ninny of J® ' *|“¥ .SKJ'iIf'lih P° o1 I* merchant’s son, 

chronic lack . of undertaking of ^h s P medicine at Trinity Col- 


FULL FIFTY YEARS 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1830-1880. 


H. Hearder : Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 183U-1SSU. 403pp. 

Longmans. 35s. - 

Producing a good all-round general Westminster are neglected too, and 
account of nny period qf European the same fault io ^atio^to Fronch 
. history is a diffievil HfijiadoaMt,. 
executed ta^k; Of _ ihe_ , pq#&cbI of universal stiff* 

complications most, abounded, tbtf n ever satisfactorily explained. 

-■ years ' Covered.' by 'Hi Houfder, ate Russia gets a degree of attention she 
^ ce'riqirily kipong the most taxing lo has ail tod often lucked and the 
" unravel rind explain with any real Balkan questions arc intelligently 
success. By and large, however, this handled. But best of all is the cover- 
particular experiment has come off. age afforded to Italy. aome»>micli 
Sere is no serious gap in thc topics h of { truly high standard. Such Uenw 
. touched upon and the introductory of information as 
chapters on sources arid political tinned i»e of the Tiiscan criniinji] 
Seas are dWIncliy good. Of the code after national unification help 
other more gcncralizeti seotions of suNtenlially 
the book «ufv thnt on " Diplomacy correctly balanced appraisal of the 
_ „ j ii/„ r c " JnijiH falrlv be said to impact and significance of the Risor- 

|s3S^SS-'Se3s£na%! 

ostionhl good svill. No cohvinctng S b v 


ed too, and 
n to Fronch 


handled. But best of all is the covcr- 


from the Limerick Cholera Hospital 
UX Tasmania, where he arrived in 
1833. Be 1 began lily tuJw la l tiwr 
as assistant surgeon at the Port 


servative nnd Liber n I have no -signi- 
ficance In this colony— there is very 
little difference between them And 
he was Tight. 

The delight Lord Casey takes in 
publicly celebrating his forebear* is 
itself interesting, because it is shared 
with a remarkable and increasing 
number of more or less genteel Aus- 
tralian families. One can only specu- 
late whether it has somcihiug lo do 
with nostalgia for family traditions in 
a nation whose colonists were all up- 
rooted from Europe during the past 
180 years — many of (hem forcibly. 
That might also help to explain Lord 
Casey's innocent remark that, when 
he finished reading his father's and 
grandfather's correspondence and 
diaries, “ 1 breathed a sigh of relief 
that nothing shameful had come to 
iight—and a certain amount that one 
. could be proud of 


of his mother established. This Is a 

f itly because her family was no less . 
ntcrestiog than his father’s. Her 
maternal grandfather had been Pre- 
mier of Queensland and her wedding 
to Casey was one of the most brilliant 
in the history of nineteenth-century 
Brisbane. Lord Casey quotes his 
father's description of ihe occasion 
(" a tremendous affair ") but does not . 
mention that not long after this sump- 
tuous gesture the bride's father, 
George Harris, went bankrupt, an 
event no less spectacular in Queens- 
land history. More about the Harris 
family and" fewer miscellaneous facts 
and glosses concerning the historical 
background would have been wel- 
come. 

But this is a modest essay, not a 
full-scale biography and there may 
.weii be a case for more detailed 
: studies of ' some, aspects-; of 
R. G. senior's career. Thorough-' 
going research into Queensland 


' r^fu Lto- ey hew going research into Queensland 

" a : panegyric and geritlyr irvdicrilcaJ.^pojjtfci of the period and the 

~e u:„ r.ik..'. r.»tl. Rlut .'ail. ■ 


As a sketch, tti thp making of ;more disappointing tbat he does qot edly all students in thesa' flelds wiif ; 

. Ijitt. / — r. 1 . I.tr a..' 'AhA.it hk ntiin paT a f Innr IIm^ ImiwtrlaWl 


, Admittedly R. G. senior once denied 
being a gentleman, but this was dur- 
ing an altercation over possession of 


age afforded lo Italy, some of which some railway carriage seats : accused 
Is of a Iruly high standard. Such items 0 f being no gentieman. he grandly 
of Information as that about the con- replied: " Surely neither of us would 
tinned tute of the Tuscan. criminal n i a ke any such outrageous prctcri- 
code after national tinification help Bion. 1 ’ It is quite evident from what wc 

II., IahikmiId Afiiiii innO fi i I i .1 L*_ » ll « J 


substantially toward? acquiring u 
correctly balanced appraisal of the 
impact and significance of the Risor- 


learn of his clubvhis tailoring nnd 
his- racehorses that . he did .indeed 
have just such pretensions. But he 


gimento. . Last, , but not least, the. sajw no conlradicliun betweeh that 


stress given to the flourishing slate of 
Liberalism in Belgium, Holland and 


Switzerland after 1848, will provide a 
strode andrircebtuy corrective to the 
idea of a complete victory of 


", -'attempt is made to explain the work- 
■ ing to i something like the “ Concert 
oTEtirope " though quite ambitious 
claims—tolalms many would qUes- 

Uoh-^r. mads- for- it, past u«ful- ^ ^ ^ OT , rd , d b| . . ■ 

' the 1966 Fellowship of the Aca- He was no intellectual, hiierested, 

■ !« If natchv auS dem ? of American Poets by its apart from horse racing, only Iriprac- 

ksst sj« 

-SSSSiSswiB 

ti: ; t&bich ppditlar opinion infil^ated .tp. in ^hp aiilutniu . •: . - ■ • once declared that me names 


reaction at mid-century peddled by 
so many' well-meaning but limited 
historians. 



status and hard-lleadcdly managing 
three sheep stations simultaneously 
throngh searings '. heart-breaking 
Queensland drpiupiU nnd wagipgwar 
against rabbit ..and kangaroo, ; Ho 
eventually had his reward with a- 
directorship of Goldsbrougb Mort as 
well tii of the Mount Morgan nfld 
other mining companies. The stand- 
ing of Ihe family was never again In 
doubt. 

Hc was riq intellectual, interested, 
apart from horse racing, only Iri prac- 
tical problem* of business: he was 
one. of the first Australians ■ to try 
mechanical shearing and .perhaps the 
rrtrtKt Imnrassive foresight' he ever 


British Association — 

Shell Chemicals U.K. Ltd. 

1907 tS SAY AWARD 

The Interaction of Technologies ; ; 
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SHEM THE PENMAN PUTS IT DOWN 


Letters of James Joyce. Eultedby Richard Ellmann. Volume 13, 472pp. Volume III, 584pp. Faber and Faber. Two volumes, £12 12s. 




" You will find, dear, that I uni not a 
bad man. 1 am a poor impulsive 
•infill generous selfish jealous dis- 
satisfied kind-n at u red poet but lam 
not a bad deceitful person ” wrote 
Joyce to his wife Nora in 1909, and 
filial seems to have been a truthful 


portrait of the artist as a young hus- 
band; nor does the outline change 


band; nor does the outline change 
much until these letters end in 1941. 
The words occur in the remarkable 
series of letters written to Nora in 
that year, which form (he most in- 
teresting part of this magnificent new 
edition. Some have been quoted in 
part in Mr. Ellmann's biography, 
where their significance is fully 
appreciated and commented on in 
reader is unlikely to find anywhere 
In these volumes important evidence 
that Mr. EJlmann has missed). Two 
of the scries are omitted altogether 
and eight others have been out, since 
as the editor writes “ it has . . . been 
Impossible, in spile of much effort, 
to overcome the several obstacles lo 
total publication "■ If »>»»* ?>■ tmfor- 
tiuMie ror scholarship, it is perhaps 
fortunate for the sensibilities of all 
but the toughest -minded readers. 
These letters are in any case fully 
available in Cornell University 
Library, and when read in manuscript 
are likely to make a more sympa- 
thetic though no less devastating im- 
pression than they would make in 
cold print. 

They alternate disconcertingly be- 
tween brutality and tenderness, 
between a travesty of the lyrical pas- 
sages of the Portrait and a foretaste 
of the most scatological and fetishistic 
passages of Ulysses. Some are in 
a hilarious Rabelaisian style (Joyce 
had at all limes a comic genius) but 
others are unconsciously funny be- 
cause of the ludicrous shifts of subject 
and tone. They prove beyond all 
doubt that Joyce put himself entirely 
into Leopold Bloom: the most out- 
rageous fantasies of the “Circe” 
chapter can be paralleled in Ihese let- 
ters, while Bloom's obsession with his 


cuckoklry grew out of Joyce's quite 
unjustified suspicions of Nora’s in* 


fidelity in 1909. Bloom, of course, 
never thinks qf reproaching his wife 
as cruelly as Joyce does: he takes 
over Joyce’s generosity and kindness, 
which were very real, while Stephen 
Dedalus receives some of the cold 
ruthlessness evident in the letter* 


writer. And if Joyce “is” Bloom, 
he is also Gabriel Conroy: this essen- 
tial key to the interpretation of one 
of the greatest short stories in the 
language is made quite certa-in by the 
letter to Nora of August 22, 1909: 
“ Do you remember the three adjec- 
tives I have used in The Dead in 
speaking of your body. They arc 
these: “ Musical and strange and per- 
fumed Out of the private chaos 
reflected in the letters Joyce formed 
one of the most strange and musical 
stories about marriage ever written. 

The next most interesting series of 
letters to appear for the first time 
are those sent lo his brother Stanis- 
laus from 1904 lo 1912, and of these 
the best are dated 1905 and 1906. 
This was the only period when Joyce 
wrote the kind of commentary on his 
reading and thinking that is usual in 
the correspondence of authors, or set 
down his general views nn politics 
and religion. He did so rather c.istially 
»*iid cuughij, and in a far less arro- 
gant and learned manner than in the 
monologues of Stephen Dcdalus. The 
brothers opened out to one another: 
Stanislaus's replies are closer to what 
might be expected of a dissident 
European-minded bellcirist, while 
James is simpler and niure expansive. 
There is a certain amount of com- 
ment on Irish affairs, particularly on 
the growth of Sinn Fein, of which 
Joyce moderately approved. “If the 
Irish programme did not insist on 
the Irish language. I suppose 1 could 
call myself a nationalist " (1906), but 
ihut is almost the Iasi we are to hear 
on this subject. Two other letters of 
that year give the impression 
that Joyce is not so much an 
exiled Irishman as an ordinary 
Englishman abroad: "Lately I 

found I was wishing myself at a sea- 
side pface in England or Ireland: 
rushers and eggs in the morning, a 
beefsteak with boiled potatoes and 
onions, a pier at night or a beach 
and cigarettes”, and a little later: 
“ Isn’t it strange that O. G. [Gogarty] 
should be anathematising ugly Eng- 
land just when I wanted to be in an 
English watering place Bloom has 
jifst this kind of longing for the Eng- 
lish seaside (" those lovely seaside 
girls"). His creator was unable to 
indulge Ibis taste until he had finished 
Ulysses, but he did so several limes 


thereafter, as is recorded here: Bog- 
nor 1923, Torquay 1929, and, crown 
of felicity for the most ingenious 
mind of the century, Llandudno 1930 
and 1931. He remained mildly pro- 
English, took a flat in London and 
would have kept it on if he could 
have afforded to, and he paid this 
country the compliment of one of his 
rare political judgments (July 30, 
1934, to Giorgio and Helen): 

It is or should be patent that the conduct 
of public affairs in all the great countries 
of the world between Russia and 
America both included makes stupid, 
boring, irritating, backward England 
seem like a land still inhabited by non- 
bloodlhirsly homines supientes. 

— surely a tribute from the Bloom 
of ” Cyclops 

The letters written before 1913 
account for only one third of the 
new material : the remainder is very 
much the same in scope as the selec- 
tion edited by Mr. Stuart Gilbert in 
1957 (and now known retrospectively 
as Volume I). There are numerous 
business letters to agents and pub- 
lishers, which again show the enor- 
mous dilficuliies in getting anything, 
even Dubliners, published ; there are 
further letters to and from Miss Har- 
riet Weaver, which throw more 
light on her immense generosity ; and 
there is more about Joyce’s eye 
operations and family troubles. A 
small but notable exception to this 
familiar round is formed by the four 
leLlers to Marti) a Fleischmann, writ- 
ten in 1918 in French and German, 
and now published for the first time 
with a note by their discoverer, Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Slraumnnn of Zurich. 
They record a bizarre Platonic affair, 
or rather voyeur's experience which 
is the biographical germ of the Nausi- 
caa (Gerty MacDawell) episode and 
of Bloom's clandestine correspon- 
dence with his Martha. They are 
prose poems, and as such one of 
them has received from Christopher 
Middleton the sensitive translation 
that it deserves: 


one day I shall leave, having understood 
nothing in the darkness which gave birth 
to both of us. 


-I imagine a misty evening to myself. I 
am wailing— and 1 see you coming to- 
wards me, dressed in black, young, 
strange, and gentle. 1 look into your 
eyes, and my eyes tell you that I ani a 
poor seeker in this world, that 1 under- 
stand nothing of my destiny, nor of 
the destiny of others, (hat I have 
lived and sinned and created, and that 


This is a moving Addition to the 
canon of Joyce's imaginative works. 

The other letters of maturity reveal 
little of Joyce’s inner life, though 
they again demonstrate his sclf- 
hbsorplion, his powers of concentra- 
tion and the serious cost in physical 
and mental terms of his efforts. What 
is lacking in these new volumes is a 
coni in nation of the running commen- 
tary on the writing of Ulysses, which 
he sent Frank Budgen in 1920-21, 
and on that of Finnegans Wake, with 
which he recompensed the not wholly 
approving Miss Weaver between 1923 
and 1931. These are the most valu- 
able clues to (he works that we 
possess. But in this as in other 
respects the cream was skimmed from 
Joyce’s correspondence by Stuart 
Gilbert in 1957. Only a few new 

f iieces of information have conic to 
ight, the most interesting of which 
concern Joyce’s fascination with 
songs and singing. He wrote a good 
deal to his son Giorgio, advising him 
on his repertoire, sometimes quot- 
ing complete texts, as of “The 
Croppy Boy" which is sung in the 
"Sirens " chapter of Ulysses. (Not in 
the “ Circe " chapter as the footnote 
on HI, 341 stales, although the Croppy 
Boy himself does make a bnel 
appearance in “Circe" — this minor 
slip is the only error of annotation 
so far noted.) It is also useful to 
learn that Joyce set a passage of 
Fin negans Wake to the rhythms of 
William Bird’s “ Woods so wild ” ; 
and this suggests that many other 
passages are formed on specific musi- 
cal patterns. Possibly a reader with 
a good ear for rhythm could discover 
some of these by studying fovcc’s use 
of the gramophone records which he 
mentions owning in the 1920s. There 
is certainly still much to be learnt 
about the way* he wove n tissue of 
songs into the text. 

But these are meagre findings com- 
pared with the riches of the 1957 
selection. Hence it is all the more 
regrettable that the letters of the first 
- volume have not been completely re- 
edited and inserted in their correct 
sequence. As it is, the reader has to 
keep making cross-references between 
the volumes to find out what is hap- 


pening at any given period. But i 
more serious complaint is that (fag 
first volume was not edited at any- f*‘ 
thing like the level of professional 
competence shown by Mr. Ellmann 
who has modestly forborne to point 
out its obvious failings. Many of the 
texts were left incomplete ; for ex- 
ample, the salutations were omitted 
giving the impression that Joyce 
ended his letters abruptly and dis- 
courteously, whereas except when 
writing to Stanislaus or Budgen he 
was careful to end with a polite 
“sincerely yours” or suchlike. A 
comparison of two letters repealed 
in the new volumes shows how much 
difference even small omissions can 
make, but there seem also to have 
been longer cuts (apart from thou 
made deliberately by Miss Weaver), 
Again, Mr. Gilbert did not always 
transcribe correctly, as a look at 
the facsimiles in Volume I will show, 
Admittedly Joyce's later hand is diffi- 
cult and has caused other transcri- 
bers to go astray ; but it is not un- 
decipherable, and now one can be 
quite confident that Mr. EHmann 
has deciphered it correctly. Th® 
first volume rarely printed letters : 
addressed to Joyce; the last : 
volumes give where available his , 
complete correspondence, as any 
proper edition should ; and this in- 
cludes some very striking letters from + 
Eliot. Pound and others. Joyce often 


wrote to his family iir Italian and used 
French. German and even Danish 


French, German and even Danish 
on occasion : Mr. Gilbert gives only 
translations, Mr. Ellmann the origin^ 
texts with translations in the foot* 
notes. The footnoting and indexing 
of Volume I also left much to be . 
desired ; those of Volumes II and HI 
are wholly admirable except in so far 
as they, only incidentally refer back 
to Volume I. Presumably the cost of 
resetting the whole correspondence 
in sequence in three volumes would 
have boen prohibitive ; yet some day 
it must be attempted if the edition is 
to be a fitting monument to lb® , 
learned and obsessive genius of Shera 
the Penman. Only when set out in 
“ wholeness, harmony and radiance ' 
will these letters show how the gross 
and trivial ©vents of Joyce’s daily Uf® 
were transubstantiated into what' 
Stephen calls “ the eternal affirmation 
of the spirit of man in literature". 


HART CRANE IN HIS OWN WAY 


The Letters of Hart Crane 1916-1932. Edited by Brora Weber. 426pp. University of California Press. London: Cambridge University Press. £2. (Paperback, 19s. 6d.) 


It is curious that Hart Crane's Com- 
pleie Poems have never been readily 
available in Great Britain. Despite 
his frequently “ Swinburnian 11 
lapses, bis confusions and his sentir 
mentality in those poems that do not 
win free of their chaotic occasions, he 
remains one of the most powerful 
and original poets of the century. His 
case is fascinating for several para- 
doxical-sounding reasons: his poetry 
1 b as highly sophisticated as his for- 
mal education was , incomplete and 
pool 5 ; the complexity he aimed at for 
largely defensive purposes Is never 
'wholly pretentious; chiefly influen- 
tial as. a 1 recondite "modernist he 
-/Is in fact- a prime exponent of the 
.V joinaatic tradition, -in her autoblo- 
-graph y Mrs. Mary. Colum records, 
, rather unsympathetically, how she 
: . found him, at the age of seventeen, 
almost incredibly raw and ignorant, 
pronouncing Rimbaud “ Rimbodd ” 
and amazed that anyone could actu- 
. ally read French, The difference 
between this youth and the author of 


By the end of 1931 he was In 
Mexico, unable to write, and in a 
psychopathic condition that alterna- 
ted between complete drunkenness 
(accompanied by the usual scandals) 
and remorseful despair. Then an un- 
expected and wholly successful 
heterosexual love-affair gave him new 
hope, and impelled him to write what 
is probably his finest. poem, “The 
Broken Tower If Crane jumped 
rather than fell from the stern of 
the S.S. Orizaba in April, 1932, < then 
this seems ' to have been ihrough 
shame at a reversion lo old behaviour 
patterns. HU compulsion " to kill 
myself in my own way ” proved too 
strong. 

- This melodramatic background is 


the most ambitious epic of the age. 
The Bridge, is worth investigating. 

Crane's letters are a record of the 

. .genesis of a poet, the flowering : of >a 
romantic sensibility, in spite of (or 
because of 7 ). the obstacles of a totally 
/ inadequate education, a dynamic, 

, 'fdfhlessly pbilistlno father, a whining, 
:$e1ftsh,/i;feebly Christian Scientist 
; mother, filer ary friends most of whom 
'Were of markedly Inferior calibre, and 
- dp unhappily neurotic temperament. 

1 At the same time, tragically,' they 
chart the disintegration of a persona- 
i : Hty; As Crane drove himself leyer, 
v more violently to self-expression in 


poelr.y, so his control over his homo- 
sexual and alcoholic compulsions 
diminished. .He confessed to his 
friend William Wright in 1926 that 

I don't seem to be able to relax— and 
knowing quite well all (he lime (hat 
most of my energy Is wasted in a kind 
of. imvard combustion that is sheer non- 
sense. AH else seems boresoms, how- 
ever— -so I must continue Ip kill myself 

In ii»> ntun Ural/ ! 


inis melodramatic background is 
in -one sense distracting. It naS led 
to the drawing of parallels between 
Crane and Dylan Thomfis— a less 
gifted poet whose own letters show 
a coarsely self-indulgent attitude 
; towards his drinking habits and the 
havoc they caused. Yet, if the fact 
of Crane's mental instability (for It 
can be called nothing less) be forgot- 
ten, the most instructive parallel — 
provided (hat; for qbvioiiS' reasons, it 
is not drawn too closely— is Reals. 
Lika Keats. Crarid began, if in a more 
evidently “ jgiani ignorance ", wt»h a 
Lqnginian ideal .of specifically poetic 
“ greatness " ; and, again like Rents, 
he soon realised the need to. express 
his romanticism in wholly contem- 
porary terms v Justus Reals appraised' 
Wordsworth, so he appraised Eliot -f 
the history of his altitude towards liirrt 
is one of the most interesting aspects 
of these letters. He Yecognized 
Eliot’S profound importance as an 
innovator, but was dissatisfied with 
(he content 'of his poetry ; there are 
at least resemblances In. .Keats's atti- 
tude towards Wordsworth, 1 , • 
Crane has recently been character- 
ized as “ not very intelligent The 
letters show this (q be an imprecise 
and too hasty judgment. His insight 
into, his own condition was. certainly 
not less (hah intelligent: and if his 


inteUeclualism — for example, his 
concern with " metaphysics "—4s 
only apparent, and was self-deluding, 
it is nevertheless noi an affectation. 
As L. S. Dembo has Incidentally 
demonstrated f Hart Crane's Sanscrit 
Charge : A Study of " The Bridge ”) 
it does have a meaning, even if that 
meaning is intuitive father than 
purely intellectual. Again, his com- 
ments on other poets are seldom 
wild, and never without some kind of 
insight. He never displays the kind 
of stupidity associated with lack of 
intelligence. For those bred on the 
legend of Crane's absolute wildness 
(the poet who could only work to 
.jazz or factory noise) and naivety, 
:the coherence with .which he. ex- 


pressed his views on poetry to such 
friends as Yvor Winters, Mien Tate 


and others will come as a surprise. 
He was "intelligent" enough lo 
warn Yvor Winters as early as 1927, 
when praising his " general atti- 
tude " Watch out . , . you don’t 
strangulate yourself with some 
couhtermelhod of your own.” 
Professor Weber's edition of the 
letters was first published by the firm 
of Hermitage House (its founder, 
Gorham Munson, was an early and 
close friend of Crape's) in 1952 ; it is 
now reprinted without alteration. It 
is by po means complete: not all 
Crane’s letters to his father are inclu- 
ded (a severe and not obviously ex- 
plicable loss), and there are many 
-frustrating lacunae. Doubtless some 
or many of these were necessary ; one 
CMnot- jenow under exactly what 
difficulties Professor Weber laboured. 


BuL It is to be hoped that complete 
transcripts of the letters will be mad® ; 
available in due course. Professor 
Weber tells us in his preface that W' 
has omitted Crane’s “ frequent ex- 
cuses for writing briefly **, and that t» 


has “strengthened the punctuation " 
and corrected “obvious slips. of th®. 


pen " and spelling errors. * fi Is Mt 
gratifying to know that a poet s let- 
ters have been thus “improved’’: B 
we arc to see letters at all, they 
should be seen as nearly as possible 
as they .were written. However, Pro- 
fessor Weber is to be praised for 
not suppressing those aspectr ot 
Crane's personality that would ex- 
cite the prurient ”, and we must w 
grateful that these Important docu- 
ments are now available in Ini 1 
country. 


THE PLEASURE IS MUTUAL 


Margaret Lane : Purely for Pleasure. 234pp. Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 


The assembling of a writer's fugitive 
pieces can often prove a test for the 
writer concerned. It Is a test from 
which Miss Margaret Lane, in this 
collection, emerges ■ with flying 
-colours. Many of the pieces included 
here have been met with before in 
various journals, notably flie, pareroi 
that arose from her admirable; fujp : 
length studies of the Brontes and 
of Beatrix Potter, and it is an e*cel- 


ui' uwp.iiA i uuvi , aim u js an excel- 
lent thing that they Should now bis 
available to iis again in a moth . her- 


. available to iis again in a mbit per- 
manent and portable form. . 

ivliss Lane is extraordinarily well- 
equipped for the writing of bio- 
graphical miniatures of this kind ; she 
has 4 very'Spund taste; for personal 
and literary "quality ; she has style . 
and. .hum our.; bist - of aQ’ she bfis 
enthusiasm.. .She is. at' 0 rte and; the 
same time accurate about her facts, 
a|td 'imaginative in .the. best sense in 
her interpretation. of them; Sh* also 
possesses, the' rare' 'gift oib'dmr able: 


to say. something new on a subject 
that ,. has been pretty thoroughly 
covered already; .witness In this 
volume her essay discussing Jane 
Austin’s astonishing capacity for 
evoking, domestic atmospheres with 
litt/e or no direct description. 

The i best things in this collection 
,a re- also .the longest; . Her accoujitTof 
Charlotte- Bro nth’s husband, Mr. 
Nichofis, is a small classic in Itsown 
right; her investigation of. the career 
qf Flora Thompson, the. author of 
Lark Rise, i? almost all we have on 
thd subject ; iher tribute to Dr. R. W. 
Chapman (which ’ first appeared In 
these ; columns) Is a. model 1 of the 
way. in which such things should be 
'done.: ' • 


! TWre would seem to be fee 
essays in this bbok that have not 
been published before. Ode is 1 * 
.brief but extremely moving account 
of the immurement in'. the brick 
. jungla of ,^yesl' London of the : singu- 
lar oonhia tl ■ ■ 


others deal with that temarkfibl® 
woman the Methodist Counts pi 
Huntingdon, and .with her Mill mot* 
remarkable relative, the m&d 
murderous Earl-Ferrers. The essay 

on the Methodist Colintess, in- SpiW 

of the author’s modest disclaim?? 
tn her . Introduction, is brilliabt.a^ 
memorable, almost ' as good MW 
way as the Mr. NichoiiS. " ' ' 

• Though one cannot but wfl®* £ 
little the somewhat flavourless till® 
Miss Lane has chosen for her book, 1 
has at; least' one merit — its compw' 9 
accuracy. Every essay here pan p® 
fead with pleasure, the kedn pleasur® 
that edmes from watching an 
cate and difflcult feat carried but.W-* 
apparent' ease and insouciant? JP 

liiJ-..-.- 'Ijs l—- ■ i® hrt S1IU'. 


apparent ease ana insouviauvrv. { r. r ■ 

apparent easej of course,’ is ^n ^ 
-.Sion; fin immense amount of; Twr 
: Work has g<m? to the' making of tw 


book which, all : things considerea 
shoujd'flnd a place on the-satfe 
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Sigmund Freud and Lou Andreas-Salome ; Brief wechsel. 295pn. 2 plates. Frankfurt : Fischer Vcrlaj£. 

DM. 24. 

Georg GaounrCK : Psychoanalytische Schriften zur Psychosotnatik. Ausgewfihlt und herausgegeben 
von GUnter Clauser, 394pp. Wiesbaden : Limes Verlag. DM. 36.50. 

Marthf. Rorert : The Psychoanalytic Revolution. Sigmund Freud's Life and Achievement. Translated by 
Kenneth Morgan. 396pp. Allen and Unwin. 50s. 


MEDICINE MEN 

J. B. Lyons : The Citizen Surgeon. 305pp. Peter Dnwnay. £2 2s. 
KtNNETfi Dewikirsf i Dr. Thomas Sydenham. 1624-1689. 191pp. 
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A man who has been well psycho- 
analysed may he expected to have in 
consequence a shrewd insight into 
his own motives and conduct, and 
Into other people's, [f so, Freud 
was denied the privilege : self- 

analysed, it was open to him only 
to start an apostolic succession. If 
he had been analysed by .someone 
else, he might have acquired a clearer 
vision of the character of some of his 
'disciples and averted (he dissensions 
which rent the movement. As it wqs. 
he misjudged many of his early fol- 
lowers- -Jung, Adler, Slekcl, Rank, 
Reich Rnd others of lesser note. He 
glowed with delight ut (heir admir- 
able qualities at the start, but dis- 
cerned in them gross failings and 
base or pathological motives a Her 
their defection. There were some, 
however, who never lost his trust and 
never transgressed or faltered. Chief 
among these in Freud’s regard was 
Lou Andreas- Salome : “ unshaken, 
imscduecd. un terrified, her loyally 
she kept, her love, her /cal ”, It could 
hardly have been predicted in the 
early days. To read her diary und her 
letters is to fear the worst. She fre- 
quents Adler's evening' discussions. 
" she points to inconsistencies in 
Freud's published views, 'she misspells 
his name and gives him her husband's 
Initials. But the slorm rever breaks. 
Freud does not waver in Us immense 
respect and liking for hat during on 
acquaintance— and still nhre, a cor- 
respondence-spread ovei nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

She was an exceptional woman. To 
have had intense love affairs with 
Nietzsche and Rift? andloiwve been 
treated as an MUeUacUal equal by 
Martin Buber sufficient singles her 
out from the common tin of women 
writers, rates her pereps as the 
Mnie. de Sta6I of psyhoanalysis. 
Her correspondence witfFreud gives 
a pleasing impression q the affec- 
tionate warmth that cam to pervade 
the exchanges between these two 
gifted people, so dissimjr in back- 
ground and human relions. But 
It Is not easy lo rapture in 
these letters the quay which 
so impressed Freud land led 
Abraham, introducing bdo Freud's 
notice in 1912, to lay that 
he had never encounVed such 
penetrating and detallj under- 
standing of psychoarirsis as 
she showed. The render, jkln$ his 
dutiful Way ihrough her sedations, 


is foiccd to conclude (hat Freud had 
a ready appetite for profuse und 
often cloudy ihcori/.ing, if it came 
from someone lie liked and trusted. 
His correspondent's outpourings 
never went unanswered or charitably 
by-passed —though his answers were 
relatively short— and he always took 
up her points seriously. He more 
than once expressed indebtedness to 
her for her suggestions. Her adula- 
tion did not seem to cloy him, prob- 
ably hecnu.se she was sincere and 
devoted, and because he found her 
(us he 'said in an obituary notice) 
devoid of all feminine weaknesses. 

Anybody who Came lo know her well 
gut n very strong impression of - the 
lmmiiiniiiusness and authenticity nf her 
being, discovering with astonishment 
that every feminine weakness, and pos- 
sibly most human ones too. were 
unknown to her or had been overcome 
in die course of her life. 

He m- worshippers like Lou An- 
drea 1 s -Salome' were to be found not 
only in the small circle of Freuds 
intimates and avowed adherents but 
also aiming contemporaries who had 
seen the light ihrough reading Freud's 
books w had discovered that his views 
were wholly consonant with their in- 
dependently formed theories and con- 
clusions, The most profuse and ex- 
treme, if not fanatical, of these was 
Georg Gruddeck, an enthusiast and 
Frcudolntor who ranged himself with 
the psychoanalysts though his con- 
victions and ideas went boldly ahead 
of Freud’s. The confidence with 
which he asscrlcd the psychological 
origins of organic disease and jts cura- 
bility by psychoanalytical treatment 
went too far for Freud and Jones, 
but not for the Jess critical Hun- 
garian analyst, Ferenczi. A pamphlet 
which Freud recommended to Lou 
Andrcas-Salonvi with the large reser- 
vation that it plainly revealed G rod- 
deck's mysticism and his tendency to 
exaggerate and oversimplify, was 
acclaimed by Ferenczi as a coura- 
geous effort to apply psychoanalysis, 
leading to new points of view and 
providing factual evidence of cures 
effected by such treatment of tumours, 
goitre, gout and tuberculosis. 

The essays selected by Dr. Clauser 
date from 1917 onwards, and betray 
in their tumultuous arguments, inter- 
pretations, and snippets of case-his- 
tory the way Groddeck thought, his 


blurred live of some of h cud\ 
key L-onccpK and [he extravagant 
lengths to which he pushed his 
notions of psych nsom:i tic. interplay. 
He would have found his most con- 
genial company among the six- 
tccnlh-ecntury vilalists. men like 
Paracelsus and Stahl, The distinc- 
tion which Freud drew between his 
use and Groddeck \ of the concept 
which they called the " It " is reveal- 
ing: for Groddeck the “It’’ is the 
all-powerful dele i mining influence, 
the shaping and creative entelechy 
which controls our growth and all 
our functions, “ the unknown power 
by which we are lived”; for Freud 
thp ’’It" Is the least aixcssihlc part 
of our personality, the non -Ego 
region of the mind, filled with instinc- 
tual energy but unorganized and 
utterly andifforent to moral or other 
values. It is not .surprising that Freud 
shied away from tho mysticism of his 
overbold mid touchy admirer. 

The troubled story of the begin- 
nings of psychoanalysis evokes sym- 
pathy fur Freud and admiration for 
the patience with which he met the 
problems his associates so oflcn 
created for him. ’’ No one should 
be surprised ", ns Marthe Robert puls 
it. 

that the first generation of psycho- -ana- 
lysts included so many who were un- 
balanced, socially maladjusted or even 
suffering from serious psychic.il disturb- 
ances. . , . Psycho-analysis offered ul 
once nn outlet and intellectual susten- 
ance to gifted minds who. Ihrough ig- 
norance or lack of opportunity, hud not 
been able to use their talents, or to highly 
strung, unstable people who saw a 
chance of escaping (heir fate. 

Marthe Robert's history of the 
struggles and vicissitudes of Kite move- 
ment is a biography of Freud ; when 
he dies, she doses the account, for 
be and his creation have become in- 
separable. It is a readable, arresting 
biography she offers us, but it has 
been told before and she i* heavily 
indebted lo Ernest Jones. She allows 
herself some surprising outbursts. 
Janet, for example, is traduced in a 
passage asserting that " in France, 
medicine In general always took its 
lead from the malevolent, even dis- 
honest criticism [of Freud] which 
Pierre Janet had made his speciality 
since the time of Charcot She ata 
misconstrues the tone and implica- 
tions of the exchanges between Freud 
and Groddeck in May, 1917. 


A new study of Victor lloislcy i\ 
mure than overdue : Stephen I'.igct \ 
official biography was written in l‘>lfi 
und the past lift) yesu* have seen so 
many changes nf opinion and such 


may not have made him unpopular 
and feared among those who arrange 
these in.itiL-rs. 

Dr. I yonx has done his work well 
and has left liis readers with a vivid 


great advances in all handies of sketch of a gi cut surgeon and experi- 
mcdicinc, and none so much as ihut m enter who was at the same time an 


medicine, and none so much as that 
branch, ii cum surgery, that he did sn 
much lo establish, that it is 
useful lo luok again ul this 
unique figure in medical history. 
Horsley was more than a great 
surgeon and experimenter ; he 
was also an active and violent politi- 
cian, with a burning wi-»h lo improve 
mankind. This often brought hirn 
into collision with the leaders of his 
profession and did his reputation as 
a iiirgcon and a scientist some harm. 
But, as Dr. Lyons points out, "his 
science and politics must not he 
viewed as an unfortunate dichotomy. 
They were complementary, and Hie 
Jailer a means to an end." In pre- 
paring his work on Hoisley Dr. 
Lyons has not tried to rival or emu- 
late Paget's massive biography, but 
by writing in a lighter ami easier 
style he has managed to give n inure 
understandable ami likeable picture 
of his .subject. 


enthusiast of the kind that the estab- 
lishment always wishes were just a 
little bit farther away than they aro. 

As Victor Horsley’s life ended wilft 
a war, so Thomas Sydenham's life 
can be said to have begun with one. 
In l<»42. when he was seventeen yearn 
of age ami had spent only two months 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, lbs 
Civil War broke out and lie left to 
join his family, with the Parliamen- 
tary forces, in Dorset. It was not 
until the Restoration that Sydenham, 
guided by his friend Robert Boyle, 
settled dmvn lo medical practice and 
in a .short time, by means of record- 
ing what he saw and by his accurate 
and Rente observations id Kfo" 
patients, as opposed lo the usual 
adherence to ancient and petrified 
theories, started medicine on that 
clinical course that it has followed 
ever since. 

Dr. Dewhurst lias written an 


Abandoning an early enthusiasm . , ' .^swuurst nas written an 

for uu Army career Horsley .soon inlc I Cslin K account of Sydenham i 
found enjoyment and satisfaction in pr^re.ssionul Jifc sunk quotes details 
medicine, and it was not long before i fcal, iicnt he gave to many of 

he was attracted to experimental |* |S P'd'Cnls. For many it Was Simple 
work und in panic utai to work on the homely remedies that lie used: he 
brnin and central nervous system. Jly believer m the curative 

this means he early placed himself effect nl horsc- riding unless com ra- 
on the path that was to lead lo his mdicateil hy old age or renal 
being, at a comparatively early age, .■ Accubitus, or revitalizing 

the founder of modern brain surgery. */d er fy sick persons by close phy- 
Bot before he allowed himself finally mcqI w,th ? yoiuig person 

to become dedicated to this particular or ^mral. was it widely wed treat- 
type of work Horsley had helped to mCt } 1 S r «al antiquity, dating Jwck 
elucidate the functions of the thyroid al ] e ast to the lime of King David, 
gland nnd had assisted in persuading ant * Sydenham found El of use; this 
the authorities to accept Pasteur's however, be just another 

work on rabid dogs which led to the example of the fuel that (he natural 
elimination of rabies in this country, *• n< i n,os l diseases is towards reso- 
Enrly in hU life Horsley found that lutiun. But most of his observation! 
alcohol did not suit him and that even and treatments show how much ho 
small quantifies made him sleepy, relied on what he saw and fell and 
Typically, therefore, he embraced the on [be experience he had acquired 
cause of to ini abstinence with enthu- over years of practice. Sydenham’! 


cause of total abstinence with enthu- over years of practice, sydennam'! 
si asm nod acquired u considerable thought was much influenced by his 
notoriety as a leader in this work; friendship with John Locke, whose 
aa a result, he was considered by inquiring and acute mind was a 
many lo be a tiresome crank, hut this constant stimulus lo him. It is 


in no wise upset Horsley. In 1912 often difficult to write about the work 
l.Ioyd George's National Insurance «f_ early doctors because there is no 
scheme aroused great antagonism evidence in the way of case books to 
among members of the British MedI- help an understanding of their work, 
cal Association, but Horsley saw nt This is usually the result of the doctor 
once that the advantages of the himself not being interested enough 


scheme enormously outweighed any 
disadvantages. 

Mr. Lloyd George's measure in reality 


in whut he saw, or felt, or heard to 
have bothered to record it. 

Dr. Dewhurst concludes his book 


\ HOW TO BE HEALTHY 

JOHN Anthony Farr 8bA.obert A. Youncj : Health, Happiness and Survival. 247pp. HeJnemann. 25s. 

The dustcover describes thiuffiors the emphasis laid on reduction in and food additives Is unbalanced — 
of this curiously mixed ok as the consumption of fats in slimming pitched on a high emotional note that 
iincior - on the Tdv pro- die ts.fCarbobyd rates are the culprits js carefully avoided throughout the 
” • ’ ' ,,4 ™,*airsil rolumt ” and in the Vast majority 6£ ie#se$— not rest of the: book.. • . 5--- 

gramme »ncl medical columt and h(j _ * ' All In all, with the exceprfonsofthe 

a lay journalist^ The nra The section on neuroses is curi- first five chapters, this Is not a par- 

isly complex, with a classification Ijcularly valuable addition to the 
at can only cause aqxiety to the already Jarge nmnbcr of books on 


does more lo secure the progress of by reprinting ten of Sydenham's 
National Welfare and towards forward- original publications and such of his 
"*8^ peace and a more coninleie correspondence as has survived, The 
distribution of wealth than any direct „ 

legislation can possibly do. medical e says arc written in agree- 

The Chief source of social misery is a bfy simple, straightforward English, 


tho impoverishment of the nation by 
sickness, ... 


aqd lo be able to read ihfcm aMkey 
tt-ere orig/nafly presented will fiivf.-, 
pleaiur^ >nd interest to many piopfe" •!' 


tera, dealing with infancy, ddhood 
and adolescence, are afyable, 
packed full of sound commueote. 

Jht only two points the 


ously complex, with a classification Ijcularly valuable addition to the 
(hat can only cause aqxiety to the already Jarge number of books on 
layman, and the section; on pesticides health education./; - \,j - ' ... i - . /; 


TPSY.GIirATRIST AMONG THE SAOES 

"te encourage -U child > .jMajufe 5 Boss! > Psychiatrist Discovers India. Translated by 

■' TSaiy'A. Wqjr. 192pp. Oswald Wolff. 31a. 6d. 


. wrote Hoxsley at that Tim®. 1 , With hjs pleasure and interest tb many piopfe.-' 

..iUiial enlhusi^rn he' ffuhg hinisqlf , 4r 1 ? =?. . 

wholeheartedly inlitHhe'bulfitf. Which _V '' ; • -. ; * : > - V 1 ’-!• ■ 

culminated, for him, in bclagsHoirted ' ; The jWw edition of johri i. Tharft- c - 
down by 'angry doctors ata -crowded ton’s Medfcal'iBooKs^tHtrariefar^]- 
;miellng In' the QuefcriV Tall in 1 9 f 3, ' Cbllicton ( Andrd Deutsch, £4 43;)', 

. Shortly qfter ihis f wqr broke but • is half As long again as the Aral, which 
and. Horsley, after one or, tWfc minor appeared in 1949. It follows (he sain* 

j ' ..... . i:_ < i t( 4i. i lit 


T deal cxerbfce is n MUal ioijys , 
- with the implication that it i« for 
'1 glrS;'. Otherwise these mlrojlory 

chapters are commendably bleed 


• and obviously written by stone a-higji reputation in Britain, Germany 
with first-hand knowledge pnnts }int i Austria among the leaders of his 
and children in health and 114 profession^ In this Important book 
Tb e rert-'.of the book isj a he sets out the results of his ^ invest i- 
distinctly lowejr Icve^lmosl If ga tion into the relevance to western 


Henry A. Fkey. 192pp. Oswald Wolff. 31s. 6d. 

Professor Boss, who is Professor of psychosomatic tilnev.es : of 

Psychotherapy ih the Faculty of Europe aqd America. Mcireover, 
Medicine of Zurich University, has Indian psychological investigations. 


jobs in France atid eHewhtre,' was 
sent, although a man of sixty, with 
the rank of Colonel lo inspect medical 
services, in Metopuffiniiu. Here, in 
J9J6, he (lied of paTaiyphuiU fever. 


pattern, the lira half discussing medi- 
cal literature through the centuries,/ 
and the rest describing the groups 
which produce or preserve medical . 
books. The record of the older Jitcrd- . 


pursued over millennia rather than 
centuries, have avoided the fragmen- 
tation of outlook and the egocentric 
standpoints which shape so much 
western psychology. More re mar k- 


That a man o( Hordeyt posit i Op. and lure ranges over all countries, but the 
calibre should have been «nt on -what purview nnrruws ns the spate 
.Wjiv .almost- n routine -job |n;ikc\ increases, white ihe.actinihi of lib*. . 
curious reading now-.; he should have raties anil collectors concerns' iUeff V 
been properly employed in organiz- mainly with Britain and Norih . 
ing a service for the' treatment of .. America. Brief critical appreciations , 


practice have been known for cen- 
turies ip India, where they are re- 


i the two authors find hot been t lo psychiatric practice of the psycholb- wx«ern psychology . More re mar k- 
asree on what should be Sa nd »i ca | nssurriptibns of oriental sages able still. Professor Boss found Ihai 
how it should be said— with qllt- 2nd paints. He quickly came lo the = Hie principles of western psychiiitric 
■Jna compromise that is • forem conclusion 1 that mahy translations df ; practice nave been known for ccn- 
• * uflsfgctory. ■ Thus, there js ihda- Indian philosophical works into wes- turies in India, wher® they are re- 
S slatWv>S' tern lan$unges lose nfiilch of.lhtir. garded as a usifut but quite demen- 

V oar tides *' in lhenlnfehere ajs- i bo ught-con lent because the transla- ttiy preliminary to the higher spheres 
n nSMe for the* high fnfcldeibf to ra try to fit them into a western of spiritual investigation. At one 
; Shrohfc bronchitis in this c<fy. philosophical , framework; and singe in his studies, the author scrir 
There, will bt sortie disngreht h e usedT the opportunities afforded oUsly wondered Whether he would 
^ - at-lhe^ugRB^tion that modern mts him by invitations to the Medical not have to overhaul hi v enure slock 
follow tbe example of their- Schools 0 f Lucknow and Jakarta of psychotherapeutic knowledge, or 
: torian and fevprtJiap grandnii lo f 0 n ow tfie pnly true pHth even to give up entirely tfy> practice 

■ and ouielen their rtoisesome on: j t0 vvisdofn which ’ the : East xnows psychiatry i but his/instriictors 
bv filling them up with chloro, —namely, to sit qt the fe^t of, advised hiih lo penbu Jn 'pewect- 
Mnch more to be deprecal and to learn from, the men who have ing what was,’ from' their ..point 
because it can be so dnngeroij made notable progress along it. of view, "hrelimloary t Wfilmenl 
1 SS SURRestion that there Is 1 He found that the Indian socio-poli- (however useful, to the west) and to 
fairlv direct correlation betweei tical system.and the philosophies upon employ the deeper, knowledge that 
• ! amount of alcoholic liquor oo\ which it is based provide an element ’ hod come Ip him to increage hia own 
SSSS? aSd the amount of aid bf spiritual support and purity recepuviiy fqr the bencllt of his. 
R. Stood This . is a fallacy 1 which the west has largely JosL This ■ paUenls. ■ Apaft from, Us jrapoftance 
, u Sing to dead a lot of motd.gjm a meaning to life-. and “S ? ?$' 
- ^ rouble- Mnless it is killed & The sense d frustration, whlri) is so : jh|S book hrows much bgl i upon tlte 
Alrrtcwt; eounllv mlsleadiii formidable: an I element. In. the Indian outlook on human, lift,.- ;. v 


foUbW the ,0X0111 pfe of thelri- Schools of Lucknow and Jakarta 
! torian and EdWprdiap. grandnii i 0 follow the pnly true path 
■ and quieten their rtoisesome oit^ l0 w isdoin which ' the East Knows 
by filling them up with chloroj, —namely; to sit qt the feit of. 

Much more to be deprecal and to learn from, the men who have 
because it can be so dnngeroll made notable progress along it. 

1 the SURRestion that There is I ; He found that the Indian socio-polj- 

. . i. >' L.\^mand k '^.1 iiMrl llta nliilnronhiAF imnn 


fairly direct coirelaliqn betweei 
amount of alcohplic liquor ons 
. drunk' and the -amount of aw 
.-.fa the blood. .This . is a fallacy 
v w fe going to , lead a,- lot .of moh 
• ''l ototo trouble unless it is killed U 
. Almost; equally ml?letidin 

i; v 


head injuries atui wound*, which were give fife lo.the mavt of intiuniaiiurj. 
beginning to assume alarming pro- The former dironolugica! iisu lu'i'e: 
portions on the Western front. It is been usefully replaced by;f* miich ful- 
diflleulc noi Id. wonder whether his Icr bibltojjruphy and a mure exhaus- 
outspokenness. iind,. pugnacitVuMicss five index!. 
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WHERE ARE THE HELPING HANDS? 


I T IS widely recognized that inter- 
national effort* to raise living 
standards throughout the 
developing world are facing 

severe crisis, if not total 

failure. The mlcrnaaiivnal transfer 

of development capital which 

began in the late 1 950s and was con- 
firmed by the United Nations Deve- 
lopment Decade has failed to narrow 
the gap between income levels in 
rich and poor countries: in the past 
ten years the United States has got 
richer much more rapidly than India 
bas become less poor. This fact would 
noL in itself be so serious without the 
failure of the developed world to 
increase its total aid from n plateau 
of six billion dollars per annum 
reached in 1963. This failure itself 
has been caused by the bild results 
achieved by aid programmes in many 
developing countries and threatens 
even Ihc slow growth rates of the first 
half of the decade. 

Last year's Congress attack on 
President Johnson's Foreign Assist- 
ance Act and the new toughness of 
the Agency for International Deve- 
lopment reflect widespread disillu- 
sion in the United States. The aid 


f trugramntc was expecting too much 
n loo short a time. The people of 


the United States were led to believe 
that the success of Marshall Aid 
could be repeated in the develop- 
ing world. The failures have been 
costly, embarrassing, and sometime* 
very funny. It is didicult not to 
feel sympathy for the virile Texas hog 
lent to improve Burmese pig strains, 
who was eaten by malrilineal vil- 
lagers who failed to appreciate his 


Unm Kixhar : The Structure oj United 
Nations Economic Aid to Under- 
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patrilineal virtues. The result of 
failure and the exposure of waste, 
corruption and profiteering has been 
lack of support for the aid pro- 
gramme from any substantial section 
of public opinion. Surveys show that, 
while 58 per cent are against any 
foreign aid, a substantial minority 
would support a programme giving 
direct and effective help to the people 
of the country. The aid programme 
has failed to provide seed, imple- 
ments and fertiliser for the Indian 
villagers or adequate housing for 
Bolivian Indians, but it has provided 
a good life for corrupt intermediaries. 
The public have withdrawn their 
support and Senators Dirksen and 
Fulbright are free to attack aid. The 
result is that while the capacity of 
the rich countries has risen substan- 
tially in the past five years, the 
amount of aid given to poor countries 
has risen slowly and in most cases is 
below the minimum I per cent of 
gross national product suggested by 
the Labour Party in Signposts for 
the Sixties. 

The failure of the developed world 
should be recognized. Aid totals are 
stagnant. The United Nations pro- 
grammes of multilateral technical 
assistance have been starved of 
financial resources while the Soviet 
Union, the United States and 
O.fi.C.D. members have pursued a 
selfish, ill-coordinated policy of 
bilateral assistance. There is little 
optimism behind pleas for an expan- 
sion of Lhe United Nations role in the 
field or aid distribution and little hope 
that developed countries will acknow- 
ledge their obligations by adopting a 
modified version of Gunnar Myrdal’s 
proposals outlined in his book 
Beyond the Welfare State. An inter- 
na liana! scheme for taxation accord - 
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Robert Shaw 


THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH 


Ahhur Goldman, be he victim, traitor, mass-murderer, or 
paranoiac, is the central tragi-comic figure of this absorbing 
thriller-parable, from the author of such outstanding novels 
as The Hiding Place, The Flag and The Sun Doctor. 

• 224pp. 21s 


Reynolds Price 

A GENEROUS -MAN 


This brilliant new comic novel from the author of A. Long 


and Happy Life is at the same time n profound study of a 
youth, Milo Mustian,and his pasting into manhood through 


the riotous vicissitudes of null life in North Carolina. 

288pp. 


A. S. Byatt 

THE GAME 


Western Europe and the Soviet 
Union may substantially increase 
their commitments. However, there 
seems little hope for developing coun- 
tries. They are unable to achieve 
reasonable rates of growth at the 
present level of aid and in cutting 
back of aid commitments would be 
likely to produce stagnation. 

The pledges of the aid programme 
have been continually broken. The 
amounts allocated have always been 
smaller than the promise. President 
Truman's inaugural address in 1949 
launched the technical assistance 
programme : “ We must embark on 
a bold new programme for making 
the benefit of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available Tor 
the improvement and growth of un- 
developed areas.” The President 
argued, and many economists, strate- 
gists and political theorists have 
agreed, that "only by helping the 
lea si fortunate of its members to help 
themselves can the human family 
achieve the decent, satisfying life that 


is the right of all people President 
Eisenhower followed President 


ing to population and per capita 
incinnc with ah allowance for growth, 
as proposed by Douglas Dosser, 
seems unlikely to be adopted. Some 
of these schemes may be im- 
plemented during the next five 
years. The United States may 
be able to waste billions of 
dollars in Vietnam, spend billions 
more to prevent widespread racial 
violence and still increase its aid 
effort in the developing world. 


Truman's programme and expanded 
it, although he wns restrained by John 
Foster Dulles's extreme dislike of 
neutral nations. The high point' of 
American commitment to the idea of 
helping the developing world was 
contained in President Kennedy's 
inaugural pledge: 

To those people in the hilts and villages 
of hull' the globe struggling to break the 
bond* of mass misery, we pledge our 
best efforts to help them to help 
themselves, for whatever period _ is 
required— not because the Communists 
may be doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right. If a 
free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who arc 
rich. 


The inspiration of this pledge and 
the United Nations Development 
Decade had vanished by the winter 
of 1963. Kennedy's demand for 2.5 
billion dollars had been cut to 1 
billion by a bitter and disillusioned 
Congress. President Johnson empha- 
sized in his message to Congress in 
early 1965 that “For our own secu* 
rity and well-being, and as responsible 
free men, we must seek to share QU.r 


capacity for growth and the promises 
of a better life for our fellow men 
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The absorbing* story of a unique literary relationship 
between- a distinguished critic and great,:, bgt : almost 
unapproachable author. This book contains 20 unpublished 
letters front Faulkner, besides other unpublished material. 
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Honor Matthews 
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'The Myth oj Cain and Abet in the Theatre 


Miss Matthews traces the CMn.ahd Abel myth from Shaken 
speare and Chapman to Beckett, Camus qnd Pinter, showing 
how it lias. informed not; only characterization arid plotting 
blit visual stage imagery a iitl style, 224pp. 30s 


around the world Yet last summer 
an already reduced foreign aid appro- 
priation was cut still further. Why is 
there no international consensus that 
'it is the duty of rich, developed 
nations to help poor, developing 
nations 7 Why have successive 
pledges been revoked and successive 
promises been broken ? How can the 
United Nations machinery be used 
to build a larger and more effective 
multilateral programme ? Any 
answer to these questions requires 
knowledge of the United Nntions 
apparatus, international law, deve- 
lopment economics and international 
political development since 1945. The 
four hooks reviewed cover these 
. fields and some answers can be 
pieced together. The authors are, 
respectively, an international lawyer 
working in the Turkish Diplomatic 
Service, an American political scien- 
tist. an American specialist in the 
administration of practical aid for 
agricultural and rural development, 
and un English financial journalist.' 
The books reflect, the interests and 

• Idiosyncrasies of their authors, but all 
are, concerned by the weakness of 
past aid programmes and anxious to 
suggest ways of reorganizing and in- 
creasing aid flows. . 

Mr. Kird&r's The Structure of Uni- 
ted Nations Economic Aid to under- 
, developed Countries is ,a' superb de- 
finitive volume on the structure and 
organ i/a lion of United Nations aid. 
He summarizes, the* modus opernndi 
; of all. the, specialist agencies, He plots 
. llu 1 growth path of such institutions 
as. the Special Fund or the Inlor-. 
,. national Finance Corporation from 

• the birth, of ah ideu to establishment 
.^ndidpefatibn.- He has' definiid the. 

place of ihc specialized agencies; and 
their '' economic aid; between internq- 
tional, persons ” In, international low 
and wriuin a :vnluqble tract on inier- 
national .reldtjons and economics. He. 
. is not .content tq describe the insti- 
tutions of international 'economic 
aid. -but. argues that. 'aid' is a .legal 

• obligation, fti the Iasi chapter of the 

book he sketches ihc’ outline of, a 
United t Nations : Development 

: Authority: . . , 

; Once we nccept cconmuii?; assistance as 
a compulsory duty of Slates,. the need 
: Tor the establishment bf. a )Yorld Deve- 
lopment Authority* .for the collection, 
distribution arid adniinistraMoij of hmds 


became obvious. Such a large inter- 
national Scheme could not be munuged 
through partial national efforts. 

Certainly this authority is necessary 
even today, but economic assistance 
is unlikely to be accepted as “ a com- 
pulsory duty of Stales ” for some 
lime. Many members would argue 
that this exceeded the terms of the 
United Nations Charter. Finally it 
is difficult to imagine the rules for 
sanctions and the allocation of aid 
funds and without such rules there 
can be nu satisfactory world 
authority. 

The book contains some small mis- 
conceptions. The International Mone- 
tary Fund can enable countries to 
correct balance of payments deficits 
by selling their own currencies for 
foreign currencies, But many coun- 
tries would be surprised to learn that 
“ it is by means of these facilities . . . 
that the undeveloped countries meet 
a considerable part of their foreign 
exchange needs ”, Similarly it is very 
doubtful that the new approach to 
voting adopted at the Geneva Trade 
and Development Conference has 
“ proved its usefulness and given 
positive results at the Geneva con- 
ference '*. Finally Mr. Kirdar is 
much too optimistic about the pros- 
pects and the opportunities for pri- 
vate investment in developing coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, Mr. Kirdar has 
written a detailed, and valuable book 


improved if there were more person- 
to-person fieldwork and many office! 
hound administrators were dismissal 
His book is valuable. 5Se “‘ ^ 


He is critical of wasie, misallocation 
and inefficiency, but he does not 
refer to '* absorptive capacity " as a 
reason for cutting down the level of 
aid. A country with a low level of 
“absorptive capacity” where aid 
has been wasted in the past, is 1 
candidate not for decreased aid, but 
for a carefully planned programmeof 
educational and technical nssistanct 
Dr. Moomaw emphasizes that Ameri* 
can success is often the work of indi- 
vidua Is, such as Henry Botch* 
success in wiping out rats in Ira4 
or that of the priests who organiztd 
agricultural credit in Peruvian vil- 
lages. Dr. Moomaw urges revision 
of aid programmes and criticizes in- 
efficient bureaucracy and misalloca- 
tion of personnel. The sad story of 
the Lntin-Americun specialist who 
hud worked for two years in Korea, 
a year and a half in Indonesia, a 
year in Nepal and four years In 
Burma, should be a warning to all 
governments. He was asked by Dr. 
Moomaw if he spoke Spanish and 
replied with a shrug. “ No, but I do 
speak marvellous Burmese ”. Dr, 
Moomaw’s book is a valuable sur- 
vey and his suggestions for reforms 
to convince the American people an 
wise. Congress has, however, rejected 


Caesarea 


Millalonca of eilonce 

la the brightness between cloud and clutid. 
In tho sleep of the wcutkcrvanea ■ 

Along the shores of Caesarea. 


There and back 

Like the surging of dnep wnterkagflju*L tllf’wull* 

of the t-liflT. 

All night long 

Priming my looislops iu tho slcepiig sand. 


Morning coiiior like a scythe, 

Like a scythe lifted over woundedsltarks 
And* blood at the prows of ships. 

DAllDnOKEAH, 

(liiigliok version, from lltc Hebrew, by avid Rtikmli mid Culhi Fulck) 


which is likely to remain largely un- 
challenged for many years. The index, 
bibliography and presentation of. 
footnotes are excellent. 

Functionalism and World Politics, 
which purports to deal with the 


same subject, is by a political scien- 
tist, James Patrick Sewell. He 


uses a vaguely defined “functional- 
ism” to unlock the mysteries of 
change in international aid organi- 
■ zations. Mr. Sewell is confused and 
writes in a grotesque style. His writing 
might have been invented for an inter- 
national organization. He .draws 
heavily on unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertations. His plan is simple ; exposi- 
tion, examination of data with a 
” functional commentary ”, and con- 
clusion. He includes such enigmatic 
statements as “ The functional Way 
is the Way of action itself ”, He does 
not define his “ functionalism ” 
sufficiently clearly. His conclusion is 
bizarre: the functional approach 


the ovetiul which was embodied in 
the Unit! States Foreign Assistance 
Act of 166. 

Final there is H. J. P. Arnold J 
brief stvey of the international aid : 
effort. Aid far Development is I 
shortefless interesting, but mbtf. • 
factualurvey of political and econp- i 
mlc at than International Aid, lb®; 1 
reeentiook by l. M. D. Little and *• 
J. M.Tifford. The non-expert can 
gain inich from Mr. Arnold J 
surve which is less concerned with . 


014 1 TU Till 1 WJ J M WUIlWlllvu T- 

Brittf aid policy than. Dr, Little* 
and fs. Clifford's book, lyfr; Arnold 
peihp is still too influenced by cold 
wair -inking, but he has . written * 


WUI jiuivjjig, uui IJW IIH4 , m . , 

valuie survey of development aid. 


T( future of aid programmes |i 


threined by past failure. The #-; 


iliuit and lack' of sympathy for 
deylping countries is widespread-. ,. 
Pub opinion is not interested- 
Thf four books are optimistic and 


' i*.* ”, • - ... tuMvuvaii norespona 10 me -- 

political science. The weaknesses can p a ly sickness and misery in th« 
be summarized by quoting the last f^o/ lhe world. Governments art 
paragraph. . , otwf hnrpd. What Is 1 


pa ag aph. . . accent and bored. What Is • ; 

1 offer no answers to these questions', for tdbe done ? How can tM 

I have none. But if that fusioo of rea- vius circles of poverty I* 
son and energy which WUHqm Blake H'-ert 7 It would be ridiculous to; 
symbolized as the Marriage of Heaven , Ko \ k n nj , nacea for 

and Hell, Is to be brought about. It will ? es< L ha , 1 therfl * * EL ea n bs 

be necessary to look to the good life ^ b ut a programme .can 1 • . . 
as well as the living organism, to design tided which if implemented wouw. 
as well as evolution, Id vision as well as Cnuchto improve growth prosper-** 
activity. Function gains its impetus from developing countries. First, mow. ' 
commitment. It finds its human meaning i should be channelled through 
“ pur P ost - literal World DevelopiWBj , 

: Some may interpret the essence of Ithority as suggested by 
this paragraph, but one reader has i^.. Second, the amount ofald *<«,.• 
failed. .licultural extension, midme-ievw. 

Dr. Moomaw’s The Challenge o/v$inical training and rural deVeiPJJ' r 
Hunger is unashamedly for a. non- . Am should be increased ««»£;;;. 


nunger 15 unasoamediy for a non-fcm «houw De tnercascu 
academic audience. It was written to i;iUrd, an international 
convince a sceptical American public ;heme should be set up ad 0 . 0 ® 1 ' 0 ® 
that agricultural and rural aid pro- .’per cent of gross notional pro* 


„ .S m in the fiscALT tariffs and quotas on-»nauw»»*-. v 

t 9 J Sout h .Vieln.am ha^ r ts of the developing world. W : 
doubled While aid to all other reclbilf fhM* Ideas is new. but taken • , 


: aouWed while ijd to all 0 the rrecl^ilf these i^as ri^new* but taken t®’ , 

• ents^has risen^by-pnly 6 p^r cent.; thfcher they 'would do much, to con- , . 
seriousness. Of -this. wa«e. is obvioijfsjSce the developing world W #..'* 
ibat the Ame3 eve joped countries care, about ; 
i Would :be -greafl& oor «ndM the hungry and: their futun s-, : - 
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FIST OVER HAND 

The continuing lack of any generally 
accepted theory of economic develop- 
ment is a situation to which profes- 
sional economists have become accus- 
tomed. Some of them, indeed, derive 
evident enjoyment from the free- 
ranging controversies that it permit*. 
With what vigour they nre prepared 
to wield their polemical weapons is 
well illustrated by the current argu- 
ment about Professor Jagdish 
Bhagwati's The Economics of Under- 
developed Countries which is now 
being pursued in our correspondence 
columns. 

The charges and counter-charges 
make exciting reading; but Ihc 
underdeveloped countries. over 
whose prone bodies the buttle rages, 
may possibly feet Hint the energies 
of the combHtants might be better 
employed, while the no 11 -specialist 
reader, who above all wants to know 
how much aid should be given and 
how it mny be distributed and used 
most productively, may well grow 
more and more confused, for want 
of criteria by which he may assess 
the alternative diagnoses and rival 
prescriptions. Such confusion ought 
not to be brushed aside by the special- 
ists in “ development “ as the normal 
condition of the ordinary man ; for 
in a democracy it is the ordinary man 
who, in the last resort, will decide 
whether his government is going to 
be open-handed or tight-fisted in the 
assistance it gives to the countries of 
the tiers nmnde. It is no less than 
tragic that in the United Slates, still 
the most generous of aid-givers, his 
thumb is pointing, downwards pre- 
cisely at the moment when the fate 
of the “ Development Decade ’’ and 
with it. maybe, that of civilization 
Itself hangs in the balance. 

What such ordinary men may de- 
mand of the specialists, pcriiaps, is 
a degree of objectivity which few of 
them (with the possible exception of 
those^.who have taken refuge from 
reality in .simultaneous equations) 
have as yet attained. One may admit 
that such objectivity is not easily 
attainable in a field where “ eco- 
nomy” is unavoidably " political 
Emotional commitments to planning 
or to the price-mechanism, tp free 
enterprise or to public enterprise, are 
not easily discarded, and the tempta- 
tion to give one’s favourite pattern 
of economic development a univer- 
ial validity (and consequently to 
deny all virtue to allernatWe pat- 
. terns) is very strong. | Jt . might be 
thought, however, that ,experience of 
icconomic development, . when 

• assessed in a scholarly way, is now 
sufficient to dissolve the rival dog- 
matisms and that the need for de- 
velopment hns become so urgent that 
any viable pattern, however affront- 
ing some of its features may be to 
** western ** or to “ eastern ” pre- 
judices, deserves to be welcomed. 

There Is, in fact, np royal road 
to • economic development, but a 
variety of roads, eaoh of. which may 
be travelled hopefully somewhere 
in the contemporary world. Russia, 
Japan, Malaya and Yugoslavia have 
all made excellent progress in their 
dissimilar ways’, ana bo one Is jthtl- 
fled, on the basis of experience to 
date, in suggesting that any one 
of ' these countries is following 
, either a false trail or the only pos- 
sible trail; Nor is it entirely right 
to argue that the experience of the 
" now developed countries” In their 
pre-industrial phase Is of decisive 
relevance— although, like all experi- 
ence, il ought to be studied with great 
care, both economically, as in Dr. 
Phyllis Deane’s The First Industrial 
, Revolution , and politically, as in 

• Professor Seymour Lipsefs The 
First New Nation. Neither private 
enterprise nor public enterprise 


offers any universal panacea, while 
"comprehensive planning” may be 
essential in certain contexts and 
irrelevant or even disastrous in 
others. Solutions tu the problem of 
development arc never encapsulated 
in any formula : they do not yield to 
« priori reasoning or mathematical 
calculation ; and they cannot even 
he sought, in the liostmv man- 
ner. by the extrapolation of 
alleged historical trends. They 
demand an all-round, patient invcsli- 
gat ion of the actual developmental 
potential of a given country or region, 
designed to discover where the most 
likely “ growing points ’’ are located 
and what must be done, nationally 
and internationally, to give them 
more vigorous life. Of such investi- 
gation there has ns yet been far too 
little, in spite of the enormous num- 
ber of developmental studies that 
have been produced- At present 
almost every study calls forth its 
counter-study, based on different 
presuppositions. The battle is then 
joined, and the resultant noise and 
confusion deafens and ba flics both 
participants and spectators. 

1 1 is time dial an effort was made 
to bring these unproductive conflicts 
to an end. at least among those whir 
have claims to scholarship, and that 
the Various warriors began joint pre- 
parations for Ihc real battle— against 
poverty. Professor Bhagwati and 
Dr. Balogh have great contributions 
to make, but that does nut mean that 
all insight is denied to their oppon- 
ents. Il would only profit the com- 
mon cause if the two parties were to 
devote more time to learning from 
each other and less to bashing each 
other over the hend. 

We do not suggest Itjai controversy 
about development should cease; 
that would be both undesirable and 
impossible. What we do suggest is 
that there is need for a wider vision, 
more respect for " inconvenient ” evi- 
dence, and a greater effort at mutual 
intelligibility. Is It true, for instance, 
that the most prosperous of the 
underdeveloped countries are those 
mosL closely In touch with the ad- 
vanced countries and thnt the most 
backward are those which are most 
cut off 7 Our reviewer of Professor 
Bhagwati's book says "Yes", and 
immediately Messrs. Streeten and Hill 
shout " No ". Perhaps no real answer 
is possible until the concept of "ex- 
ternal contacts" is defined and re- 
fined. Then bow essential is foreign 
aid 7 Here our reviewer's remarks 
have called forth some apparently 
telling figures from Messrs. Streeten 
and Hill. Yet the precise role played 
by foreign aid in different circumstan- 
ces still awaits thorough investiga- 
tion. yft- know that certain "un- 
aided " countries 4iave made progress- 
that was significant (e.g., Turkey in 
the 1930s) or spectacular (e.g., Russia 
in the same period); we also know 
that truly massive aid often goes right 
down the drain (e-g., in post-Rana 
Nepal, as documented by. Professor 
MiHaly’s brilliant study). Blit We 
know ljltle enough about the amounts 
and kinds of aid that can be effect- 
ively used in differing economic, 
sociul and political situations. 

We need to know more about 
these things precisely because of that 
** appalling” contrast thnt Professor 
Bhagwati emphasized in his book. 
The study of economic development 
is certainly a most interesting intel- 
lectual exercise; but if it is no more 
than that, the student might well be 
advised to abandon it for astronomy 
or nuclear physics, which are more 
rigorous and reputable. It is 10 the 
credit, not to the discredit, of writers 
such ns Professor ilhagwhli and Dr. 
Bulogb that they feel strongly about 
the " biased allocation of world afflu- 
ence to the white race " and " burn 
with indignation" at the "mjsery of 
.the Asians". Il is entirely natural, 
moreover, that they should evince 
some contempt for fellow-economists 
who apparently fail to share their 
sentiments. Indignation and con- 
tempt, however, are self-defeating 
when imported into the actual pro- 
cess of scholarly. investigation. "A 
heart on Are, a brain on Ice" is the 
ideal condition for students of eco- 
nomic development. The nearer they 
can approximate to this ideal and 


the more they can induce people out- 
side the scholarly circle to emulate 
them, the better it will be for the 
Utterly vital cau se they have at heart. 

Letters to the Editor 

THE PASTOR FOUNDATION 

Sir,— Professor Hugh l.loyd- JuiaVs 
letter (Di.-ccmh.'r 22) i»f personal grati- 
tude to Dun Antonio Pastor and his 
rundacion Pastor tie [-studios Clasicos 
in Madrid is no doubt well deserved. Ft 
is nol obvious, however, that what men- 
aces Spain most at the moment is either 
her ‘’cultural isolation from protestunl 
fiu rope ” or the " harm done by the gen- 
eral ever-cstimuiioii of applied science ‘\ 
If Don Pastor wishes to fight “what 
he calls ‘a continuing commando 
action ’ on behalf of civilized values ", 
he might start will) the lack of frecdnnt 
of leaching, research and discussion in 
Spanish universities. What, for example, 
has his foundation or the two Madrid 
-professors whom Professor l.loyil- Jones 
calls " lhe most distinguished classical 
scholars since the sixteenth cetlltiry-^ in- 
Spain done to help the young Madrid 
classicist. Cm rein Calvos, who was one 
of five dons Ui-misscd last year for sup- 
porting the efforts of the Madrid stu- 
dents to break free from the political 
stranglehold at the university 7 

It wilt he objected that such considera- 
tions are irrelevant to tltc " remarkable 
advance "of classical education in Spain, 
measured hy improving professionalism 
in scholarship, the growing volume of 
c1ussic.it journals .md hooks, the enthu- 
siastic audiences for visiting lecturers. 
Has Professor l.loyd -Jones forgotten 
how wenk u defence of civilized values 
titc hnnumtMischc Gymnasium turned 
oat to he, even among' mnny highly pro- 
fessional classical scholars themselves 1 

M. F. FINLEY. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 

PURPOSEFUL ECONOMICS 

Sir,— As a friend and colleague of 
Professor Bhagwati, may 1 comment on 
yqpr review (December 8) of his book 7 

First, it is not a textbook. It 4i expli- 
citly stated to be a general introduc- 
tory book which “ will also bo of inter- 
est to the general reader”. The pic- 
tures, mo pi and diagram* arc an Inte- 
gral part of the idea of the book ; an 
experiment may not be a success, but 
it Is, at least, an experiment, and I 
would have thought most readable. 

Next, Professor Bhagwati explicitly 
rejects the view of the separation of 
economics and politic? that your re- 
viewer adopts us his own. There is a 
difference of value*, not only of tech- 
niques, between them and. as the re- 
viewer must know. Professor Bhagwati 
can run rings round most economists in 
the manipulation of symbols and the 
other paraphernalia of modern eco- 
nomics. It cannot be by accident, or 
incompetence, that he writes this kind 
of book. 

Third, very feu people, and those all 
on the John Birch frontier, accept the 
outdated positivistic distinction between 
analysis and prescription that your re- 
viewer, following the Austrians of some 
generations back, propounds. His e.c 
cathedra exhortations are familiar sluff. 

In short, U is Tun to give a book on 
the circumnavigation of the globe to a 
flat-ear thin to. re view. But the reviewer’s 
reiotion tends to be predict^ Mgr -agd 
irrelevant. - - 

JOHN VAIZEY. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 

Sir,— Your reviewer of Professor Jag- 
dlsh Bhagwati's The Ecanohilcs of 
Underdeveloped , . Countries ( Decern her 
8) repeats sortie of the errors to ' be 1 
found in. an article In The Spectator of 
November 4 in which T. Balogh’s Eco- 
nomics of Poverty is reviewed. Bhag- 
waii and Balogli ure two very different 
economists, but the two reviews are so 
similar in their attack on government 
planning and foreign aid that you wilt 
forgive us If we once again attempt to 
correct a number of fallacies and false- 
hoods. Political preferences, ypur re- 
viewer says, m.iy differ hut should not 
be confuted with description and 
analysis. We \I 1 . 1 II confine our com- 
ments on the quotations front your re- 
view, to description and analysis. 

(i) V Throughout the underdeveloped 
world the most prosperous countries and 
regions are those m contact .with ad- 
vanced countries and the most. back- 
ward nre tho>c with least, external con- 
tacts.” The evidence is not consistent 
with this. On-ider (mlpucda, India, 
China and Japan. the country 
with the greatest degree of 
contact with the west is Indonesia, where 
(he Dutch were present for 300 years. 
Next comes India under the English; 
then China, where trade along the coast 
created endnves and brought contact ; 
last Japan. Yet. Japan started to grow 
first and made most progress ; China is 
well on the way. India comes next and 
Indonesia last. The order of progress 
is the .reverse of the order or contact. 
We do not, assert thil contact neces- 
sarily retards development, but that 
your reviewer's diesis is not borne out 
by tho facts. 

(til "Comprehensive planning wax 
[not] used in the curly history of the 
developed countries. . . It is logi- 
cally impossible to derive the desired 
lesson from the pre-industrial- phase o£ 


now developed countries and to apply 
il In the underdeveloped world of today. 

I or thu question which your reviewer 
urtL-mpts 10 answer is wlicdicr vo-cxis- 
tencc of rich and pour does or dues 
>•‘*1 make a crucial difference to ilevelup- 
int ‘111 prospects, Evidence from sima- 
tmns in which Midi iiici|ii,iljty did not 
exist, in - was uiudi loss sever:, is elesirly 
irrelevant. 

liii) " Professor flhagunli assert- liiat 
foreign aid is essential Un die rapid 
development ol poor countries. ... lie 
does not consider the rapid develop- 
ment of many underdeveloped countries 
without aid, Hongkong. Japan and 
Malay a among others. . . With re gird 
lo Japan, see fill above. As for the 
others, iii l%3, the last year for which 
reliable figures arc available, Israel, the 
must successful country, received 
x' 1ft. 540 par head from nil O.I-.C.IJ. 
U»nors. Hongkong, your reviewer's 
paragon, received £0.935, more than 
twice as much .11 India, which received 
only 10.43 1 ). Malaya received £0.326. 
Thailand, also sometime* quoted as a 
“ Good boy”, received more than India, 
vi/., £0.4X9. 

(ivt '‘Thus once again assertion lake* 
tlic place of analysis and nf live review 
of past and contemporary experience.’’ 

T\iTT si rfFTFn: — - 

HOC i liR HILL. 

I lie Institute of Development Studies 
at The University of Sussex. Fulmer, 
Brighton, Sussex. 

CLOSE THING 

Sir, I was interested to see. in the 
notice (December 22t of Professor Cur- 
tis’s Chichester Toweis, your reviewer’s 
uuio|>iuiii of Caimn William Clarke who 
previously had only been known to me 
us the author of one of the most devasta- 
ting ot English epigrams. This which 
is emitted Un Si i inu tin. Wokiin Donum 
Ultima Inschidm) on iiii : Vault 

Bn.oNiiiNn to iitv. Dukvs nv Rich- 
M'lNit in Chichi sti r CATHiTutAt.. runs: 
Did lie, who thus inscrib’d the wail. 

Not read, or not believe S. Paul. 

Who says there is, where'er il stand*. 
Another house not made with hands ; 

Or may we gather from these words, 

That house is not st house of Lords ? 

The central figure of J^ofessor Cur- 
tis’s book, Thomas Ball, the Dean of 
Chichester, was, incidentally, unfortu- 
nate enough to be married lo a lady who 
lost her reason on account of the deaths 
of several of ’her children. Dr. Ball 
consulted Dr. Batty, the celebrated mad- 
doctor of the period, and Dr. Batty 
sagely remarked: ** Sir. as your amiable 
wife loM her senses from (lie toss of her 
children, it is possible (hat die birth of 
another child might restore them. The 
Dean took the hint and the result was 
a daughter who grew up to become the 
wile of the poetical William Hay ley. 
who referred to her habitually as his 
” pitiable Eliza ", she being, in her own 
way, quite as mad as her mother. 

MORCHARD BISHOP. 

Vclthams, Morebath, near Tiverton, 
Devon. 

THE GODS ARE NOT ' 
GLUTTONS 

Sir, — Your reviewer of the books on 
Greek literature (November 24y seems 
to have four main complaints again*! 
those who write about classical uiera- 
lure: tl) They never say that the works 
of the writers from . Homer to Statius 
are- bad; (21 They, do nol " evaluate ’*• 


of the revolution jn evaluation or up-to- 
date criticism which has taken place in 
the -past fifty years; 14) They do not 
evaluate Homer and Virgil, &ay, as Dr. 
Lewis and Dr. Richards evaluate T. S. 
Elidl. D. H. Lawrence and E. M. 
Kohler. 

1 read a good many books, including 
hook* of literary criticism, but 1 have 
no tilc .1 what this revolution in the 
wiciicc of ** evaluation ” is which make* 
all literary criticism out of date and 
nugmory if written before the year 1916. 
And w ill all ” evaluations written 
before 1956 be out of date in 2016? 

Most of the people wlm>e books on 
Shakespeare ) have read assume that 
his plays are what is culled great liiera- 
Hire and they very rilrely spend much, 
time in nointing out their defects, fs 
their criticism therefore “ blindly adut.i’ 
lory' 1 and their " evaluation " out ot 
date 7 

Does your reviewer really what 
he »yi when he writes 1 Writing about 
R. M, Forster wn be at least as demand- 
ing a task as writing about any ancient 
author a ii let ary critic" 1 Do up-to- 

date kettles sometimes c»U om-uf-date 
pori black 7 

LEONARD WOOLF.- 

Monk’s - House, Kodmcll, Lewes, 
Sussex. 

; MEETING POINT 

Sir.- -I should be grateful if you would 
correct thorn is-, laic merit in your tending 
article oj December 29. for since July, 
1964, NeatC House, Cambridge, bus been 
a Branch House of the Community of 
Sr. John Baptist, Clewer, Windsor; this 
community Iihs no such link with the 
Hpiplmny Philosophers as fs stated in 
this leader. 

MOTHER SUPERIOR, C.S.J.D. 

Convent - of St. John Rupiist, Hutch 
l.iiric, Clewer, Windsor, Berks. 


S® CAMBRIDGE 

kT-'O 


Adventures 
with Authors 

SIR SYDNEY 
ROBERTS 

Sir Sydney Rubens was 
for a quarter of a century 
.Secretary to the Syndics of 
ihc C ambridge University 
Press. The iimlior* with 
whom tic Came into contact 
(tu ring this notable period 
in the history of the Pi ess 
include Jeans and 
Rutherford, Dover Wilson 
a ml Gntnvi tic- Barker. 
Houxman and dc la Mare 
_flii d many oth er*, ilis rich 
collccfloit TTPidnfi 1 in amt 
against the background of 
a great university in 
transition. 25 1 . net 

*A happy book, full of 
good stories ami amusing 
reminiscences.’ 

Eti stern Daily Press 

‘His anecdotes, (old with 
commendable pith and 
brevity, urc numerous and 
excellent.’ 

The Times Literary 
Supplement 


The 

Occupation of 
Chios by the 
Germans 

And Their 
Administration of 
the Island, 1941- 
1944: Described in 
Contemporary 
Documents 

P.P.ARGENTI 

German forces occupied 
Chios from 1941 to 1944. 
Dr. Argcnli’s study covers 
a slightly longer period. He 
divides the book into three 
parts: the occupation, the 
liberation and the 
intermittent uprisings by 
Communists until their 
defeat in 1948. He supports 
his nairativcT with 
numerous official ;• 
documents, and draws also 
.pnthD memories or eye- 
'witneisw^and of - -- 
protagonists Jn the events . 
he describes. £6 net 


The French 
Prefectoral 
Corps 

1 81 4-1 830 

NICHOLAS 

RICHARDSON 

Dr, Richardson draws on . 
muter ini nut previously 
a vailable, to depict the 
early stages in a pattern of 
government which hits 
played an important part 
In modern t'rcnvli liUinry. 
Napoleon created the 
Corps us u centralized 
system nf local govcinmeitl 
in 1800. This, study covers ■ 
its turbulent Restoration 
years, and front il emerges 
for the first lime a portrait 
of thi|£»”lg class in ii 
periuw?? Social umesL 

50*. net 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANGST 

W. H. Van VORts : The Cultivated Stance. The Designs of Congreve's Plays. 186pp. Dublin : Dolmen 
Press. London : Oxford University Press. 35s. 



The cultivated stance is. for Dr. Van 
Voris, epitomized in Kndler's K-il- 
Ca'l portrait of Congreve. Nearing 
forty, his playwriting days behind 
him, he looks ul lirst sight the typical 
laleiTtcd Augustan gentleman, ele- 
gant, decorous, detached. But, we 
htc reminded, Congreve was in fact 
a .sick man. crippled with arthritis 
and gout, the brilEiant eyes almost 
blind with cataracts; and the spirit 
which enabled him to hold himself 
bravely before the painter helped 
him also to preserve his stance in a 
precarious and crumbling world. Dr. 
Van Voris sees the background of 
the portrait as symbolical : it Is “ the 
dark Face of an eroded embank- 
ment ", the dramatist is “ posed on 
the face of ;■ toppling cliff ", and 
the gesture of unconcern represents 
an achievement both personal and 
arbistic, a defiance of Time, the 
tyrant that topples every cliff. 

A critic i< /»<■ doubi entitled to 
gather bis symbols where he may. 
hut the tome w hot melodramatic 
manner in which Dr. Van Voris 
introduces his '* Gentleman on the 
Cliff " makes one uneasy. Knellcr 
was, after oil, generally fond of 
heroic outdoor setting, and n recent 
writer lists “the cloudy horizon, the 
overhanging cliff and umbrageous 
trees’* as among “the staples of 
invention" in hi.s ari&iLoor&i-ic male 
portraits -though one could argue 
that thiii demon xl rales the acuteness 
of Kndler's own insight, in tihe con- 
trasts between his static cool sub- 
jects and their disturbed back- 
ground*. 

However, Dr. Van Voris's argu- 
ments are not affected by whether or 
not his interpretation of the portrait 
is justified; he is concerned with the 
study of Congreve's dramatic use of 
time, and he offers this as his main 
contribution to the critical debate 
about Restoration drama. It is 
through ail that we achieve the con- 
quest of ** natural rime”, the creator 
and destroyer; art alone is able to 
prolong the instant of persona! or 
subjective lime. What is done with 
the personal moment does not, 


apparently, matter very much : Con- 
greve saw the world as having been 
abandoned by the deity and left to 
the blind processes of lime, and his 
“ emphasis was on how to extend 
and use the freedom possible within 
the prison of time " — a freedom 
which could tolerate any kind of 
speculation, any kind of voluptuous 
epicurean ism. One's actions might 
be wise or foolish, but that was about 
all. Congreve's wise characters stand, 
like him, on a crumbling cliff ; they 
are aware that the world is breaking 
apart, and they can laugh at it. The 
enlightened members of the audience 
Iniigh with them: 

one views the art as a thing apart: but 
empathy is reestablished with the other 
laughers as men with honest minds 
auurc of ilieir nun limilaiioiu and hntl- 
itig dial ret i eT always implicit in laugh- 
ter by reorganizing themselves into n 
fellowship a I those who might be Fallen 
hin sire util/ c(iaimiiiy, stilt aware. 

It is clear that in such a reading 
of Congreve we have come a long 
way from Lamb, for whom Con- 
greve's was a totally artificial comedy, 
its characters creatures of pure fancy, 
inhabiting an amoral fairyland of wit 
that had no connexion at all with 
the '* real '* world. For Dr. Van 
Voris (and for Congreve himself if 
his own claims are to be taken seri- 
ously) the Mage is rather the mirror 
of the natural, jungle world, from 
which some of the clmraclers step to 
join some of the uudience in a ritual 
dunce designed to defeat time or at 
least to keep it at bay. On the stage 
itself a battle is fought— the enemy 
being " the masked agents of natural 
time ", the Marwoodx and Mask wells 
and l.ady Touchwoods, characters of 
a different order of being from either 
the true wits or the vain fops. Per- 
haps this was what Macaulay meant 
when he spoke of there being some- 
thing ’’ strangely revolting in the way 
in which a group [i.e.. Maskwel! and 
Lady Touchwood] that .seems to be- 
long to the house of Laius or of 
Pelopx is introduced into the midst of 
the Brisks, Froths, Carelcsses, and 
Plyants 


Dr. Van Voris's thesis is closely 
argued, and he has many valuable 
insights. Yet one feels, again, a touch 
of melodrama, of excess ; he seems 
in danger of riding this particular 
hobby-horse into the ground, and 
becomes at times portentous and 
repetitive. Congreve's comedies, we 
are told, “ reflect a world fractured 
by time", but after the twentieth 
variation on this phrase attention 
begins to flag. Fractures, figures 
and cracks open up every few pages, 
and somehow Congreve himself slips 
away down them; the cliff crumbles 
from too much spadework. Far from 
being a fairyland, this world seems 
a plnce of nightmare, id agony and 
madness; the lighting is lurid, the 
air rent with cries. 

There is some truth in this, bur the 
position is surely overstated. Toor 
Miss Pruc. fur example, in Love for 
Love, is described here as a "bray- 
ing adolescent daughter driven mad 
by glands ", “ hormone-mad, howl- 
ing at her father Mrs. Frail and 
Mrs. Foresight "go mad and at the 
end are left bnfiled and alone and 
Dr. Van Voris seems strangely 
uncertain about Valentine's motive 
in renouncing his inheritance 
(“ whether this beautiful gesture Is 
a Inst desperate trick to win Ange- 
lica's sympathy and fortune, or proof 
of his genuine insanity as his friend 
Scandal supposes, is not clear The 
whole thing begins to sound as if per- 
formed in the asylum at Chnrenton 
under the direction of the Murquis 
de Sude. 

This kind of overstatement, coup- 
led with a tendency to distort the 
clarity of a plot in order to make it 
fit in with bis theories (the account 
of The Double-Dealer is a case in 
point) detracts from the value of Dr. 
Van Voris’s study. One must add 
that he has been badly served in the 
production of this book ; the type 
is often greyish and unclear, there 
are at least fifty misprints, and some 
error* of punctuation make Dr. Van 
Voris’s style seem occasionally very 
aw!. ward. 


THE FUN OF THE FAIR 

II Teatro della Foire. Presentato da Marcello SpazianL Died commcdle di Alard, Fuzelier, D'Orueval, La 
. Four, Piron. 478pp. Rome : Edlzionl dell’Ateneo (Distributed by Parkers, Oxford). £3 5s. 


Here, set out in their original French 
texts and lovingly and lavishly anno- 
tated id Italian by Marcello Spazianl, 
art ten comedies of the *’ theatre of 
‘ the Fairground ** which held sway in 
the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries. The more Illustrious 
authors include Lesage and Fuzelier. 
Considering how little the subject is 
generally known, this Italian study Is 
*. most practical in its planning. Print, 
illustrations ahd notes are- clear. 
’Musical examples, sufficient In most 


ground fit-ups, as they would nowa- 
days be called, and at their best 
aspired a good deal higher than the 
sort of strolling players’ troupe (of 
the kind well illustrated in Leon- 
cavallo's opfira / . Pagliacci and 
surviving still, in dwindling num- 
bers in Italy and provincial 
France). The plays had a touch 
of ■ satire and local allusions 
which were aimed at. a knowing 
metropolitan audience. In Lesage's 
Arlequin rof de Sevendib (1713), 


and subversive comment on, among 
other worthies, the financiers and 
bankers. Arlequin shipwrecked on this 
island soon gets into power. Mezzetin 
is here a priestess, Pierrot her " sul- 
vante ”. There is a chorus of 
“ voleurs el lours femmes The 
Grand Vizir, the Lord High Execu- 
tioner, the head Eunuch spin facile 
couplets to facile times. Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Offenbach, Brecht -Weill— 
none would be at ' ' sea . ' in '• this 



COMPLETELY IRISH 

John Montague and Liam Mh.ler (Editors) : A Tribute to Austin Clarke 
on his Seventieth Birthday. 28pp. 15s. Austin Clarke : Mnemosyne 
Lay in Dust. 54pp. 42s. Dublin : Dolmen Press. London : Oxford 
University Press. 


Austin Clarke succeeded Thomas 
MacDonagh (executed by (he British 
for his pail in the Easier Week Up- 
rising in 19 l(i) as lecturer in English 
at University College. Dublin, when 
he was twenty-one. In his subsequent 
career as poet, novelist, pkiy wright 
and scholar he has pursued the 
nationalise spec 'diced ions of Mac- 
Donagh almost to the letter : even the 
extensive experiments with assonance 
in his verse are largely derived from 
Gaelic practice. A skilful craftsman 
and a man of immediately recogniz- 
able integrity, he is to younger Irish 
writers something of a hero. Mr. 
John Montague calls hint “ the first 
completely Irish poei to write-in Eng- 
lish ", 

However, the slim volume of tri- 
bute which Mr. Montague and Mr. 
Liam Miller have edited is scrappy 
and disappointing. Not being as 
widely read as he might be outside 
Ireland, Mr. Clarke would have bene- 
fited from a more thorough-going 
and descriptive treatment. Not one 
contributor mentions his three novels 
or his many plays, or attempts to 
provide the uninitiated reader with a 

? roper summary of his achievement, 
nstead we arc treated to several 
somewhat wayward poems (in Mr. 
Ted Hughes's *' Beech Tree ", is Mr. 
Clarke himself supposed to be the 
“ beech bole ... an angel of the 
earth”?), the most remarkably 
obscure of which is by Mr. Charles 
Tomlinson, who ruther startlingly and 
perhaps humourlessly states in pass- 
ing that " Ripeness is seldom all ", Mr. 
Montague's own piece seems more 
concerned to use Mr. Clarke to 
attack the present Irish academic 
establishment than to draw any very 
coherent attention to his qualities ; as 
an example of the good influence Mr. 
Clarke has had on younger Irish 
poets Mr. Montague unwisely con- 
cludes with a poem of his own, Denis 
Donoghue more or less dismisses 
all Mr. Clarke's earlier work 
(and is not very convincing 
in doing so), and treats him as 
having developed into a significant 
poet only since 1955. A Scottish 
contributor called Hugh Mac Diar- 
muld (sic) grandiosely thinks (in 
Verse) " of the corpus of Austin 


Clarke's work set against the entire 
production of contemporary English 
poetry known to me". Christo- 
pher Ricks provides a series of 
slightly coy notebels beginning "In 
Austin Clarke the young lovers can 
do without Ovid ...” and ending 
tersely "Wit altogether truthful 
But in spite of a useful and accurate 
check-list of Mr. Clarke's work* 
nowhere does u contributor begin to 
try to explain why he is important. 

It is therefore a relief to turn to his 
own new long poem, Mnemosyne 
Lay in Dust. 

■ This is a sequence <tf eighteen 
poems describing in some detail the 
mental breakdown (perhaps schizo- 
phrenic), hospitalization and eventual 
recovery of a man called Maurice 
Devane. In form the poems are 
wholly traditional ; but within this 
conventional framework Mr. Clarke 
makes his usual experiments with 
assonance and other kinds of sound- 
resemblance. He is skilful in his 
handling of metre, if rather obtru- 
sively so, and in some ways the 
technique of this work is its most 
attractive and unusual feature. For 
Mr. Clarke sometimes appears to be 
struggling for a uniqueness of content 
that he cannot quite achieve; to WrJ 
striving for effects which he has not 
wholly felt. 

The second poem describes 
Devane's first experience of incar- 
ceration in ‘‘The Mansion of For- 
getfulness/Swift gave us for a jest”, 
but docs not succeed in communicat- 
ing the terror that an authentic mad- 
man would have felt. The Conclud- 
ing lines 

Death-chill would' mount from feet to 

limbs, 

His loins, secretion no longer burn, 
Those shoulderers would come for him 

with 

The shroud, spade, last thud 
are far too melodramatic ; in spile of 
the distracting technical cleverness, k 
the words themselves remain com- 
monplace. Howover, some of Mr. 
Clarke's vignettes of Devane's fellow- 
inmates are dramatically effective. It 
is therefore all the more to be re- 
gretted tha-t he does not match hu 
adventurous technique with a 'more ■ 
adventurous use of language. 


THE TIMES LITERARY 

SEA AND SNOW FLIGHT 

David Armitaoe Bannerman and W. Mary Bannerman : Birds of the 
Atlantic Islands. Volume HI : A History of the Birds of the Azores. 
Illustrated in colour by D. M. Reid-Henry and George Lodge. 
262pp. 29 plates plus maps and Illustrations. Oliver and Boyd. £4 4s. 

Desmond Nethersole-Tiiompson : The Snow Bunting. 31Gnn. Oliver 
and Boyd. £2 5s. 


EGYPT AT A GLANCE 


The names of (he authors vouch for 
the ornithological excellence of these 
books. The accounts uf the birds are 
full of interest and are based on per- 
sonal observation and literary 
research. Both books deal with the 
birds of places well off the beaten 
track, but it is when the authors arc 
talking about places and people that 
they really shine— when they tell of 
their own experiences and adventures. 

Dr. Bannerman has been studying 
the birds of the Atlantic Elands on 
and off for more than half a century ; 
his first two volumes in this series 
dealt with the Canary Islands mid the 
Madeira group, the present one covers 
the Azores, and we are promised a 
fourth on the Cape Verdes. The 
Azores are the most northerly — a 
group of small, windswept islands of 
volcanic origin far out in the Atlantic. 
7Hf) miles from the nearest land in 
Portugal. The breeding birds of the 
Islands are not numerous in species, 
but the bird list is swollen by numer- 
ous migratory kinds and .stray wan- 
derers. As would he expected, the 
tea-birds arc by far the most plcnti- 
"■ful in individuals, several interest- 
ing petrels, shearwaters, and terns 
breeding in great numbers. The land 
birds are fewer, but include some en- 
demic subspecies such as Correia’s 
moorhen, the Azorean chaffinch, the 
Azores bullfinch, and several other 
perching birds— the bullfinch prob- 
ably extinct, the last examples hav- 
ing been collected as specimens for 
a well-known museum. 

rhe first part of the book contains 
a detailed description of the islands 
by both British and Azorean experts, 
and recounts the journe}* made by 
the authors among the picturesque 
volcanic landscapes of the hills and 
the intensively cultivated lower 


ground— they found the people us 
charming as the country. Interesting 
chapters on the history of the museum 
at Ponla Delgada, its directors, and 
on notable bird-men who have 
worked or lived in the Azores con- 
clude this section. The rest of the 
book describes each species of bird 
and discusses its natural history in the 
unhurried style that makes Dr. 
Bannerman'.s writings on birds so 
delightful. 

Mr, Nelhcrsole-Thompson treats 
of a single species, the little snow 
bunting, one of the scarcest British 
breeding birds, a few pairs of which 
nest on some of the highest Scottish 
mountains. The true home of the 
species lies fur to the north in Ice- 
land, Greenland, and on the circum- 
polar Arctic coasts ; the author dis- 
cusses the probable origin of the 
tenuous population in Scotland, to- 
gether with its breeding and general 
biology. He has spent many years 
studying the birds of the highlands 
and probably knows more about 
these small hut Veiy hardy snow- 
birds and their haunts in Scotland 
than anyone. His chapters about his 
early days, and the hardships he and 
his wife endured in hunting the bunt- 
ing, arc full of life. He is a true out- 
door naturalist, und for some years 
he was a professional egg-collector 
with a line scorn for all Establish- 
ments— of which he appears to have 
no very high opinion now that he is 
tamed. He tells of the former shoot- 
ing of the “ snowflake " by the score 
" which is a perfect luxury for the 
table ’’—of course, It is the ortolan’s 
cousin. His yarns of the amateur 
ornithologists in the days when egg- 
collecting was respectable and egg- 
hunting was an obsession are absorb- 
ing. 

Die illustrations of both these very 
readable books nre excellent. 


Lord Kinross : Portrait of Egypt. 104pp. Andrd Deutsch. 36s. 
Gregory Blaxland: Objective : Egypt, 319pp. Muller. 37s. 6d. 

Nowadays at least half the tourists slaughls. Had lie stuck to this theme, 
in Egypt seem to be gulping it in the mid worked out the likenesses and 
course of a seven weeks' trip —Illinois contrasts between, say, the rule of 
to Hlinojs - via the Eiffel l ower und the Navy in JKW and 1956. or British 
the Vatican. ' "' 


TRAVELLING BIRDMAN 

Collingwood Ingram \ Iii Search of Birds. 286pp. H. F. and O. 
Wltherby. 30s. 


HUMAN NATURE 


The Poetry of Earth. A Collection of English Nature Writings. Selected ; 

introduction and critical prefaces by E. D. H. Johnson. * 

C4 4.' 


with an _ 

423pp. Gollancz. 


£3 3s. 


cgsex, forth a separate paperbacked which is -thought to be a decided step Serendib. It Is worlds away, but 
appebaix which - is patched on the ; forward in the development of this nearer than you will think when ypu 
back cover and can; thus be detached kind of drama, we find plenty of ?ly close the book. 1 ■>'/ 

and held in foe, left hand while the 

: . ■ BENEATH THE WORDS -.-v 'U 

JKr > For the English layman at least the v • , f ■ ^ ■ ■ . ’ 

theatre of the fcirs Is' an arcanum, John Russell Brown: Shakespeare s Plays In Performance . . 244pp. 
j;.V;-- : ^ . ' 'everi ifnam'es'suoh as.Lesageaud :U . Edward Arnold. 35s. , ■ , 

iVO. foire .Saint 1 Laurent stir ay ague. ~ . ... n '' w— 




One would think the. essentially stage presentation can obscure sted; 

* _ " ‘ " '* flea qt points as well reveal them; 

and it 'is, to M r. Russell Brain's 

na to learn oactcwaras, ocing luunsr spwwi |iicuui(i& Mnwlf "fo wha t Carr 'lo^bo 

astdriisned io,flnd that Beethoven. did : Resell- Brown’s new book - .offers; SS ownTv suaSlS by Thetext 
not .pluck this dnd.that out of the some ^ell-argued reason?, for. va. ; of lmolicS, in it .' 8 H?s chapter on the 
. blue but from, the Varies 'Of;. Cheru- change of nlind. For him, the text is . oiao-?,# 61a whins in the comedies in 
V '. f'.ii: v-binl br .BpMeu. Where. does Fide- •» a particularly abbreviated Rc.ppunT"- i LvticUlar ShoVtrs Sow for short of the 
Hd bo rife from '/ ;Frt>m .Cherubini's Imbded with- Intimations pf ? £wtion Eauaffng 9 this 

■ f Water friers V. tfmlMy it -concern, suggestive of fuller life. 

I'- ; 1 wh ‘ cl } : u PP n t be^U^l*na«- !:,p3^^?when using references to 

p’tL.Kfi;. ’■'-4 F ° rl S' : ■ [pem ioconiplete Jfo p$rtB ^.clarify specific productions pf Shakespeare 
% ?&&&$%$ ■ iw ^holf. -\ r :r- vuv : -. 1 toTinderscorehis own spepulaffW' 

- '.Hven .tht ' - ’ — 1 


1 1 : :y. :■ the sa'tjjds of ;time. Those' w 

fi: 1 i ji , &V.!v :'<* 'ikitoSld - for;. Updfaj coifilqkfi^Ql : j 
y Auwr v; vuifogO, .■'thp-u real;.; pfa 

■'J. > ^ (ulailf Alia 


Cl- : iRUsseu -.Jarown IS; ; natUrauy\iJ)UCQ 
I- ' concerned with the extent - to ! which 
theatre. research-^proj^Hy conducted | 
!— cao take its place alongside literary ' 
research, . ■ bbthplem^nting . aud 
collaborating with it in enlarging opr . 

■ 'itndnr'otanHiW ' nt ...ChtibamteraV 


A handsome presentation volume 
with the word Poetry in its title might 
arouse suspicion as one more antho- 
logy of nature poems. In fact the 
collection is entirely prose. . If some 
of the chosen writers — Gray and 
Coleridge, Hopkins and, Clare— arc 
knoWii pi i .poets; , they figure here in 
the capacity they Share, as close 
observers of the natural scene, with 
foe ; non-poets represented ; . Gilbert 
White — on "whom. Clare anxiously 
modelled his Natural History. Letters 
—being, at least for the editor’s pur- 
pose, their- progenitor, and Richard 
Jefferies the. last to be picked out. 

- Unlike the English rural poets, 
these demi-seieotists db not flock In 
hundreds for admission. The approx- 
imate time barriers,; .; J770 [ to "1 880,, 
have been erected because, in the 
editor’s words, " the golden age of 
this genre of writing , . , lasted for 
little, ipore than it century ”, EaHierT 
the amateur naturalist groped in the 
twilight . for information, , later he 
.began to^ ."^iye way to Specialization 
(though the. observer Of .wild life still 
has his rewards): ; *■* !, 

. The surprise for that a Princeton 
professor born in Ohio should have. 
apquired s Ihp: pec ufiariy, Engj ish jehse 
hf geiiri Vndvperlod npetl&Tto {Select 
foese' spe^ilrtens and to precede tyach 
with stf admirable, an essence of pip r- 
' traiture. . His .general 1 Introdaptipn, 
too, shows ,; awareness of a* ' bade- • 
ground ..that represents . no cnifle; 
.switchbvpr from Qdn^ls to; Darwin, 
..but yet gjvcs a;sign .or two that 'tRe 
.objects' scrutinized: with pfecfoibijlmo 
yJoniger.'Owc thejr quiddity, to a'.ben£- 
volejit, all-creative Godi.^Evep so^. 
Whlte thc haturalist and Cobbett the 
^politician, were ; not// consplcuqqsjy 
deferent to, a God ; b'eH)no..,phdndv 
mepa ; ) But in the bocp!, observer’ gep- ’ 


their more gregarious contemporan^ .- 
as lovers of solitude with a dislike'-.; 
for city life, men born to the squire* . < . 
•archy or clergy enjoying rural berte* ,.:' 
flees. His introduction ^the 
of counting Coleridge s Olerlc. 

■ was Indeed more .deeply rellglojr .*■ . 
.than most In holy orders, and .dbo 

been destined by his father for; tw 
ministry. 

Ahio t>g the genuine cle rtes here 
the del igh tf ul, la le-d iscovered Kil ft Oi : 
who kept his Journal becalise — * 

" such a curious • and . wonderful 
thing”, and the ardent Catholic Con* , 
vert Gerard Manley Hopkins. 'J 
l his Journal the impelling factor « 

> neither faith nor scrutiny.sb muchM - 
- his . own ^particular langua^ of d^. 

. cription involving so much insistent*. ; 
On his favourite “ Ipscape ” dial:*'. . 
dodges normal accuracy. Hopkins^ • 

.' ever on the brink of poetry ;. 
is . Dorothy Wordsworth; who i Rf®* . , 
bared the ground' for the final tpnaa.. 

; by William and had foftenrfhe keener 

■ eyes: i Their friend Coleridge coUW^.:.. 

be iii (he same time! 1 naturalist, 

; arid.preto'rnaturalUt J ‘'leaVesof 1 ^ X v; 
: Upturned by the stirring wind- in WJ- 
' Ugh t- 1 — an Image of palenessj 

,.,o 5 i;iahi’V } «•. . 

; ; 'ta^iocked * arnbng .. teifltttWl^: ;’ 
' nalurallsts, professor ■ /pjitworL^^ V,r- 
!;.senis one marine zoologis( \ 

•/rierify (Dos.se Whose i pa^kBCS V t: 

• y4. Shore'-. Sit-, J/i ' 

, {ianJea by- his own dlagrflmpiaitc, 
drawings.Fpr.therekt.Themapy^ 

; tra tigns,- dho?eh to ma tcih- the ; pro« . J ' 

•: In date and subject, ?bare;-also irti 
v,varlatl;ons: of kInd; from ooldly.:^-"^ 
j'daUpttat drawings . of- bird^ flnd 


Ornithologists of the older school will 
derive a great deal of pleasure from 
the delightful reminiscences to which 
Captain Collingwood Ingram has 
treated them in this book. Moreover 
the younger generation of bird-lovers 
who are not Immersed in graphs and 
statistics will surely be stimulated by 
the twenty-three well-written essays 
by one of our senior naturalists — a 
widely travelled man whose interests 
and hobbies are never bounded by 
narrow horizons. He is, in fact, recog- 
nized as a world authority on Japan- 
ese cherries, and in one of his chap- 
ters entitled " iapan we learn, if we 
did not already know it, that he was 
the first to discover on the forested 
slopes of Fujiyama, and make known 
to science, foe nest and eggs of 
White’s thrush— a very rare visitor 
to Britain's shores. 

All his life the author has been an, 
Inveterate traveller but bis travels “ In 
search of birds ” have invariably had 
a definite object in view, They have 
taken him to Trinidad to study the 
V Guacharo;".;or: Oil bird of most 
remarkable habits, which remains 
hidden in semi or total darkness in 
caverns throughout the daylight 
hours ; again down the Guadalquivir 
in nn .opcn boat in midwinter to see 
the myriads of wintering wildfowl for 
which foe della of that grcul river is 
famous ; to Finnish I.aplund beyond 
the Arctic Circle whore acquaintance 
was made with Blylh's reed-warbler, 
reputed to be the finest songster In 
the world, and of many other birds 
seldom encountered nearer home. In 
contrast we find hint jn Trinidad and 
Tobago, studying th6 wealth of bird- 
life which tropical islands can offer, 
Indluding humfoing-birds of many 
species for which these islands are 
Celebrated; Then to Iceland— that 
paradise 1 for ;; sub-arctic ' nesting 
Waders , and' Count leks . geese a nd 
duck, which was far less visited 
before foe last war than it is today. 

■ There are chapters on the Hebri- 
dean islands, on Andalusia, on 
Picardy, on the Camarguc fifty years 
ago, and on birdllfe in an Alpine 
valley. About ail these areas 
Captain Collingwood Ingram has a 
great deal of interest to say. his pages 
&re never for an instant dull, and— 
although the book's title Is unimagin- 
atiyc^-fhe publisher's assertion that 


In Search of Birds '* is no ordinary 
bird book ” can be folly endorsed. 

In only one instance might it be 
possible to quarrel with foe author. 
His character sketch of Ogilvie- 
Grant (a hyphenated name, incident- 
ally) gives an entirely untrue picture 
of the latter's real character. Forceful 
he could be, with no time for fools, 
but both in and out of school no one 
could be kinder *to those he liked, 
Bnd his sense of fun was strongly 
developed. The observations on page 
162 cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. " The Bird-room ” of the 
British Museum was a cheenr place 
in those 1 distant days when Oguvle 1 * 
Grant was at foe helm. 


SAYE THE MARSUPIAL 

Vincent $er.veniy : A Continent Itt 
Danger. Edited by CdUrt Wlfi- 
ock, 240pp. Anprd Deutscb. 
£2 5s. 

Man has always caused havoc with 
the natural balance of any wild ter- 
ritories he has invaded and, as Vin- 
cent Scrventy's new study of the 
Australian fauna reveals, the unique 
animal population that struggles to 
survive “down under” has had to 
face some particularly hard knocks. 
Australian animals arc especially 
vulnerable because they have enjoyed 
such a long spell of freedom from 
modern predators and competitors. 
But from the time uf his earliest irt- 
ronds into the continent, mankind has' 
taken with htm a variety of rough, 
tough animal companions that have 
rapidly exploited the enormous 
potentials of this wonderfully varied 
environment. Dingo dogs have 
hunted, and rabbits, goals, sheep, 
buffalo and even camels have 
munched away; man, too, has 
hunted and spread the heavy hand 
of agriculture over thousands of 
miles. The native marsupials and 
other indigenous creatures have been 
pushed back and back, and if care is 
not taken before It is loo late they 
may suffer blows from which they 
can never recover. (Six species have 
already been completely exter- 
minated.) Mr. Seventy's volume 
should do a great deal to help them 
by explaining (heir plight. 


Delphi, the caves of 
A jama ii ml Hawaii. At their pace, 
there is no lime in Egypt fur anything 
but the ancient and the modern — the 
Pyramids Luxor and the Nile Hilton. 
Lord Kinross has done them and 
other travellers a service by distribut- 
ing history’s emphases more justly. 
In particular, he gives the five cen- 
turies of purely Christian Egypt their 
due, and finds room to describe some 
of the treasures preserved by the 
desert monks and extracted by nine- 
teenth-century collectors from their 
fastnesses; in its day. the Codex 
Sinai liens caught public imagination 
as surely as the Dead Sea Scrolls do 
now. Another epoch to which lie 
draws well-merited attention is that 
of Arab Cairo. In what other town 
in the world, except Isfahan, cun one 
study several centuries of elegant 
mosque-building 7 

The great thing about this hrief and 
excellent hook is that it captures the 
feel of the place. Maybe Lord Kin- 
ross is a little didactic about what is 
“ tine art " and vvhui mere craftsman- 
ship, hut he makes sure, with great 
economy of style and space, that even 
the glunccr will ih aw some necessary 
distinctions. One Mich is that between 
the earthy realism of the Old King- 
dom and the conventional, imper- 
sonal note that creeps into portrayal 
directly “ the principle of authority 
overt ides that of humanity His pre- 
dilections arc more often for Islamic 
than for Pharaonic works, and his 
illustrations mark this preference. 
For whereas his photographs of 
mosques cover the whole gamut of 
Islamic style and taste, his excellent 
pictures of ancient Egypt seem to be 
chosen mainly for their quality as 
photographs; for (hey dwell unduly 
on the chunky vanity of Raineses 11 
and show nothing of the liveliness of 
icenes from early Egyptian domestic 
life. His book, though expensive for 
Its size, is light enough to carry by air, 
and is in the class (which many guide 
books are not) that can be read with 
as mueh pleasure before sightseeing 
as after it. 

Mr. Blaxland thought of a good 
idea but has failed to carry it out. 
Egypt, he reckoned, bad so often 
been assaulted by foreign armies that 
some useful comparisons could be 
drawn between the modern on- 


military conduct towards Egyptians 
ill csicFi of the two world wars, be 
might have said something new and 
worth saying. As an ex -soldier, he is 
well up in regimental histories, and 
can usually add some I it lie- known 
particulars when describing u British 
campaign. Unfortunately he was 
.swept off his feet and out of his 
depth by reading a few popular and 
standard histories of Egypt and was 
templed, presumably by discovery 
of facts new to him. into 
summarizing thc.se in order to 
link his military incidents. He 
admits to having spent only 


one muiith in his life in Egypt, and 
that in a military transit camp, and 
he reveals again and again how in- 
adequate is this experience for fram- 
ing judgments about the Egyptians. 
He has consulted no source that is 
not British, and proclaims this limita- 
tion by misinterpreting the capacity 
of Egyptian after Egyptian, begin- 
ning with Mohammed Aly (Whom he 
calls Aly, as one might do Wilson 
or Smith.) and ending with i’rc-ident 
Nasser, whom he judgc.s to have been 
" thwarted" by Eden. Opinions are 
never helped by lapses into slang, 
including, at one point, a reference 
to “ the Gyppos He would have 
done better to stick to what he learnt 
in "My Six Years with the Black 
Watch " and " All Sir Gurnet 


FANCY T HAT 


Brian W. Amiss : Cities and Stones. 

Faber and Faber. 42s. 

The increase in tourism in Yugo- 
slavia has lately produced in the west 
n crop of books about that fascinat- 
ing country. Some of them have un- 
doubtedly been written in haste ; un- 
fortunately this is almost certainly 
Uue of Brian A Miss's Cities und 
Stones. 

It consists of the description of the 
author's journey through die inland 
parts of Yugoslavia, sprinkled with 
bizarre details of what he ale almost 
daily, mueh political naively and 
many errors about the histury of the 
country. 

Mr. A Miss, for instance, says: 

11 Belgrade is a puritan city, not n 
place for a gay bachelor and prosti- 
tution evidently died with demo- 
cracy ", What is the relationship be- 
tween democracy and prostitution ? 
Mr. Atdiss gives no explanation. In 
fact, those who know something 
about Yugoslavia are struck by the 
fact that prostitution is flourishing in 
a socialist country. This is so not 
only in Belgrade but also in several 
other cities, especially those near the 
western border of Yugoslavia, where 
thousands of Italian tourists swarm 
in every weekend to seek the pleas- 
ures denied to them by the strict laws 
of their own country. 

The author's presentation of his- 
torical facts reveals a striking ignor- 
ance. According to Mr. Aldiss, Petar 
Petroviti Njegol ” was the greatest 
of the kings of the Pelrovld NjegoS 


A Traveller's Jugoslavia. "21Hppi- 

dy nasty that ruled Montenegro for 
two centuries". I he first and the 
only Montenegrin prince who 
became a king was Prince Nicolas in 
1‘ilu, some sixty years after NjcgoS's 
death. Furthermore, there were no 
Juauviaris in Sarajevo in IH75. The 
Iasi time they played a role in this 
pai l of the world was in IKU4. just 
on the eve of (he First Serbian 
Uprising. Bulgaria could not 
declare war on Turkey in 1876 
bcsMuxc at that time it vv.is not a state 
but part of the Ottoman Empire, 
exposed ra the hatsh measures of the 
Turks. Mr. Aldiss says- that the Arch- 
duke Frnnz Ferdinand was huncy- 
niooning in Sarajevo in June. 1914, 
although the Habsburg prince and 
his wife Cotin less Sophia Chutck had 
already three children at that lime, 
one of them a twclvc-ycnr-old boy, 
Maximilian. 

The book is full of pompous self- 
satisfaction. Mr. Aldiss describcvhi* 
arrival in the Yugoslav border town 
of Maribor, through which millions of 
foreign cars pass every year: 

We arrived In t ish in the afternoon, as 
dusk peppered the air. All of Maribor 
had turned out to meet tw. Silent, they 
stood in the streets across the pavements 
and roods, not smiling, not moving. 
Dull-eyed they stared at us as we drove 
about looking for a hotel. 

In this dull book the only interest- 
ing feature is many good photo- 
graphs of Yugoslavia. 


MAGIC AMONG THE MIDDENS 

George Ewart Evans : The Pattern under the Plough. Aspects of the Folk-life of East Anglia, njusrrated 
by David Gentleman. 269pp. Faber and Faber. 35s. 

The pattern of the title is made by 
the boundaries of long-forgotten pre- 
c historic fields and Mfi,. Evans *s them 
Is (he pattern of primitive 'Mentis 
which still underlies much of our 
common thinking. The older mani- 
festations of these beliefs he has dili- 
gently sought out in several parts of 
East Anglia, a region with, a more or 
less continuous! way of fife from J<v 
first settlement up to the revolution 
Wrought by machine farming. Peopic 
brought up In the older tradition still 
live there and he has learnt much 
from them. 

He is informative on what can bo 


gathered from old houses, influ din. ^ 
his own; and the precautions taken 
bv th eir builders’ and inhabitants 
apins<^8r^^Ihnfi7bs ;of misfortune 
— among which witchcraft ranked 
high. Practices verging on mag.c 
tyere common among country crafts- 
men ; those of the smiths especially 
fascinate Mr. Evans, So do those 
of the ojd 'horsemen, whose exoteric 
methods of handling their charges he 
has spent much patient time in 
unravelling. Unlike those of Scot- 
land, the farm horsemen of East 
AngUa were not actually organized 
into secret societies but something of 


THREE FOR THE ROAD 

Luc DR Heuscu : A la ddcouverte des ts ignites . 208pp. Brussels j Inst i tut 
dc Sociologic. University Libre de Bruxelles. 300 Belgian fir. 


M. dc Heusch, with two companions, 
travelled through central and eastern 
Europe in 1961 to cpUcct informa- 
tion about the various tribes of gyp-, 
.ties. One of the three travel lers was 
Jan Yoors, the son of a Belgian artist 
in stained glass. M. Yo ore had run 
away from home as a boy, and had' 
been adopted by foe chief of a tribe 
of nomads. During the war he, with! 
a group of bis gypsy friends, joined 
the Resistance in France. When foe 
war was over he settled in New York,' ■ 
and was discovered there by Henri 
Storck, the second of the author’s 
companions, M. Yoors was per-, 

. suaded to join foe expedition. ’ As he 
had the cU de.s champs, he was invalu- 
able as a guidq, and led The party 
through Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania,; 
Hungary and foe other countries 
visited, 

- In recent years there has been in- 
France a revival of interest |n the 


gypsies. Jules Bloch, . Jeun-Pnul 
CWbcrt und Fnmpois do Vaux de 
Folctkr have vyrlttcri admirable 
books on the subject, .but nonu of 
them hhd the advantage of having a 
Yoors to give them die entry into 
that strange world. The author was 
not long in discovering that the 
romantic idea of the gypsies as magi- 
cians, kidnappers of 3 children, und 
bandits is a falw: aue. and that they 
keep up the mystery of their lives in 
order to protect themselves against the 
oppression of which they are the vic- 
tims. From his journey, M. dc Heusch 
brought back a firm conviction that, 
though the gypsies are everywhere 
the victims of the police, and though 
there is talk of attempts to assimilate 
them into a society, they despise, they 
prefer their own way of life, with all 
its disadvantages. The book is illus- 
trated with excellent photographs 
taken in the various countries. 


foe . sqme atmosphere surrounded 
foeir lore; on occasion they them- 
selves were frightened by it, 

- -Research Into foiiL kiqd of folk- 
history, foe author argues, is import- 
ant because of what it can cell us of 
habits of though L whose origin has. 
been forgotten. Such habits persist 
in politics and have peculiar dangers 
there. One footnote an this hears 
quotation : 

A recent newipaptr report showi that 
formers still believe and practise sym- 
pathetic magic in iis movt ancient form. 
"An effigy or Mr. Peart, Minister of 
Agriculture, was bunted ycsterdiiy by 
Mayfield farmers on one of a chain of 
bon tires due to be.Ulut d»»*-k across East 
Sussex. They built the fire on a hill 
near the village. 1 tie effigy, dics-ed in 
a black coat, striped trousers and a 
bossier h.i I, was placed on top; and ns 
U burned the funner-, fired their -hot 

f uns at it." (Jiirsr Anglian Daily limes. 
5th April, IW5.) IlAvas ihus that primi- 
tive agriculturists used to deal with die 
god who oiuiued to ion J ihem rain, 

Apart from the cusc it plead?, how 
ever, the hook, will have ,i certain 
fusemation for anyone with an inter- 
est in the kind of country lore which 
machinery and communications of a 
new kind may well obliterate— in 
favour, one wonders, of what 7 


ASiMf.GriY * I’Al.MlSTftY 

Whai the Stir* Fmttfll (Hindu Prcdleih* 
*Mruln«)-), Ivy J up her. It*, iu) ; Eirnday 
Auratam; b* V. A. K: Aj*r, R*. 4.95; Dhw 
llmal AsirrinB' nt U* I IWo, hj Dr. Rctc (u-ilh 
dial for quirk wfculanoni), R i 3. SO ; Ilm-l’MkuR 
(ScleiKa of Hand Resddif). b> M. M. Goa£tf. 
Fomom Epjrlinn Fdln-lM (Jill: Wuy.k Ri. 750; 
Host XaBMdtfta Ski Mm (The Science of Indian 
Vaimhtryl, hr K. C. Sen <*I IHut j. R*. 7.23 ; 
Sailnka Sosttu (Hindu Clar«ic on Hfinn 
Reading), by V. A. K. A»er <153 IIEul.t. Rk 6.0U ; 
iFtlnihfoi lor Do cure and t'reiflr, br V. A. K. 
A>crUj5 Uluyj, Hi. 4.50 ;-pub1lal, nd W M/S, 
ILJL TARAPQRbVALA SONS » CO. lh. 
'LID., 110, Dr- u. NbJtftj^Dd.. ftnmbar-l (BR.), 
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LONG DIVISION: NEW ROME AND OLD 

Jale Inan and Elisabeth Rosenbaum : Roman ami Early Byzantine Portrait Sculpture in Asia Minor. 430pp. 187 plates. Oxford University Press, for the British Acudemy. £7 7 8i 
Francis Dvornuc : Byzantium and Roman Primacy. 176pp. New York : Fordham University Press. London: Trans-Atlantic Book Service, £2. 

Deno J. Geanakoplos : Byzantine East und Latin West : Two Worlds of Christendom in Middle Ages and Renaissance. Studies In Ecclesiastical and Cultural History. 206pp. Oxford i 
Blackwell. 32a. fid. 

400pp. Weldenfeid and Nlcolson. £3 3s. 

Part I. Byzantium and its Neighbours. Edited by J. M. Hussey, with the editorial assistance of D. M. 


Romilly Jenkins: Byzantium : The Imperial Centuries AD 610 to 1071. 


The Cambridge Medieval History, 
Nicol and G. Cowan. 1,168pp. 

England, ilie remotest state of the West, 
was a legendary country to the people 
of Co iW anti no pie, and that imperial 
capital was no more than a dream-name 
of wealth and splendour to English- 
men, except to the few adventurers who 
travelled thither to make their fortunes 
in bhe Varangian guards. 

With -these words I. B. Bury, 
In his preface to Volume IV of 
the Cambridge Medieval History. 
wiiLlen in 1*>23, characterized the 
estrangement which separated, in the 
Middle Ages, the parts of the former 
Roman and Christian world. How- 
ever, last September, more than half 
a millennium after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, an International Con- 
gress of Byzantine studies was held 
in O a fold, symbolizing the new 
awareness of Byzantium's impact 
upon the destinies of western man. 

Coinciding with the Congress, the 
publication of several studies on 
Uy/untitint testify that for English- 
speaking scholars Constantinople is 
not any inure the dream land which 
it wax for their forefathers. 

Jale fnan's and Elisabeth Rosen- 
baum's work on Roman and Buriy 
Byzantine Portrait Sndpt are in Asia 
Minor is one of those fundamental 
publications of sources without- 
which historical research cannot 
make serious progress. 31 1 portraits 
arc published und carefully analysed. 
Sixty-seven arc imperial portraits 
from Augustus to Vnlcntinian If. The 
rest arc portraits of unidentified per- 
sonages, dating from the Aral to the 
sixth centuries. With only a few 
exceptions, all the material presented 
in Hie book is in Turkish museums 
and museum-depots and was not 
easily accessible uulil now. It covers 
a crucial historical period and a cen- 
tral geographical area. Under Jus- 
tinian (died a.d. 565) Augustus’s 
empire really becomes “ Byzantine 
the man-centred beautiful portrait of 
pagan Rome 
by faces with wide 
concentrated on contemplating a 
heavenly ideal. The portrait gra- 
dually becomes an icon and Chris- 
tian ascetic views destroy from within 
the ancient and proud Roman 
humanism. Every historian of ideas 
will enjoy following this process 


Volume IV. The Byzantine Empire. 
Cambridge University Press. £7. 

society: the official name of Con- 
stantinople — “New Rome" — sym- 
bolized not only a transfer of the 
imperial administration, but also the 
passage from paganism to Christian- 
ity. No wonder that the building of 
St. Sophia coincided with the closing, 
by imperial decree, of the last pagan 
universities. However, this passage 
" from Rome to Byzantium " created 
n problem of first magnitude for the 
destinies of the Christian Church: 
what would be the ecclesiastical status 
of "Old Rome"? For the Byzan- 
tines, as they put it in the famous 
twenty-eighth canon of the Council 
ofChalcedun (451).“ the Fathers had 
granted privileges to Oid Rome be- 
cause it was the seat of the Emperor 
and ihe Senate ”, Since the imperial 
capital was now transferred to a “ new 
Rome ", was the Roman primacy to 
disappear totally and to be replaced 
by that of the Byzantine “ ecumenical 
patriarch " ? An obyious logical 
process could easily have led to (hat 
conclusion. Meanwhile, in the west, 
the absence of a secular eccle- 
siastical centre was leading the 
Roman bishops to emphasize the 
" apostolic " origin of their primacy, 
a concept which the Chrivtiaii cast 
could hardly lake seriously: for had 
not (he Apostles also been in Jeru- 
salem, in Antioch, as well as in innu- 
merable cities of Asia Minor, Cyprus 
and Greece ? All these places could 
also claim ecclesiastical primacy, if 
the "apostolic" principle were the 
only right basis for such claims. 

It is to a discussion of (his issue — 
which still divides Christians of east 
and west — tbut one of (he leading 
historians of Byzantium, Francis 
Dvornik, devotes his book, Byzan- 
tium and Roman Primacy. As is well 
known, Father Dvornik’s previous 
works, especially his rehabilitation 
of Patriarch Photius, have already 


coincide with (he locution of the 
imperial capital, and regional prim- 
acies were to be found in local metro- 
polises, like Antioch, Alexandria or 
Carthage. This principle was pro- 
claimed in Nicca (325) and remained 
the guiding one in the east. The west, 
meanwhile, preferred Ihe "principle 
of Apostolicity ", According to 
Father Dvornik, unity could be pre- 
served only through a " compromise " 
between these (wo principles, while 
their overemphasis by one or the other 
side could lead to rupture. Such a 
" compromise ” was achieved, he 
says, by Patriarch Photius in 870-880. 

Father Dvornik reaches his conclu- 
sions by purely historical research and 
he repeatedly scolds theologians for 
imposing preconceived ideas upon 
history and thus obscuring Ihe facts. 
However, one wonders whether his 
attitude is justified by the very 
character of his own research: the 
idea of “ apostolicity ", whose con- 
tent and development the author so 
brilliantly expounds, as well as the 
Byzantine opposition to it, are indeed 
theological and " ecclcsiological " 
ideas and not mere facts, and the 
author is himself more of a theolo- 
gian than he Ls willing to admit. In 
any case, his scoldings, as well as Lhe 
results of his historical research, will 
be indispensable to anyone taking any 
part in the current dialogue between 
Rome and Orthodoxy. 

Deno J. Geanakoplos's study on a 
parallel subject will unfortunately be 
much less useful, in spite of its attrac- 
tive title. It is a collection of separate 
studies, some published previously. 
The first is a piece of cultural history 
(“The Influences of Byzantine Cul- 
ture on the Medieval Western 
World presenting many facts and 
a rich bibliography, but little discus- 
sion of real problems. When ele- 
ments of discussion are present, they 
are generally inconclusive. For 


who worked in Venice and contri- 
buted to the spread of knowledge of 
the Greek Fathers in the west. 

Romilly Jenkins’s Byzantium : The 
Imperial Centimes (in sharp contrast 
with Deno Cieanak opus’s heavy 
style) is a brilliant piece of scholarly 
literature in ihe tradition of Gibbon, 
Bury and Diehl. The author's aim is 
io address " not the scholar and spe- 
cialist ’’ but '■ the student and general 
reader ", and to describe the period 
which is both authentically “ Byzan- 
tine " and “ imperial " : indeed, 

before Heracliut (OlU-u4l) the empire 
was still " late Roman ’’ and after the 
tragic defeat by the Scljuk Turks in 
Manzikert (1071), it was hardly an 
“empire" any more. The author 
succeeds admirably in making the 
giants of Byzantine history— Hera- 
clius, Patriarch Photius, Leo VI, Basil 
II— look like living, familiar faces, 
sometimes too much (ike the even 
more familiar personalities of Eng- 
lish sovereigns and prelates of the 
sixteenlh or seventeenth centuries. 
Mr. Jenkins’s lively style and bold 
interpretation of events make his 
book very attractive reading but this 
is sometimes achieved at the expense 
of the excellent principle the author 
himself pledges to follow: 

On the whole it is best to go back to 
things as they were and ns our sources 
depict them ; and to trace what (he men 
of those times thought significant, rather 
than what we, in our enlightened days, 
imagine they must have meant by their 
expressions of belief. 

In fact, Mr. Jenkins not only writes 
very much as an “ enlightened *’ his- 
torian, with especially little feeling 
for the spiritual and theological issues 
in Byzantine history, but also fills his 
exposition with many very personal 
and sometimes controversial views: 
he strongly upholds, for example, 
Fallmerayer's view on the disappear- 
ance of ethnically "Hellenic" ele- 
ments In modern Greece, a theory 


of references and bibliography, which 
the author omitted in his desire to 
address (he general public. 

None of the defects mentioned In 
connexion with the publications cited 
above appeals in the newly reedited 
Volume IV. pai l I, of The Cambridge 
Medieval History. It has been long 
awaited: the late Norman H. Baynes 
had planned it, and, after his death, 
many unexpected incident? prevented 
the final editor. Professor I. M. 
Hussey, from completing the work, 
Its eventual publication Is the major 
event of the past decade in Byzantine 
studies. 

The editors arc guided by a wide 
concept of Byzantine history, reflec- 
ted in (he actual title of the volume: 
“ Byzantium and its Neighbours”. 
Besides the chapters treating of the 
Empire itself, special sections art 
devoted Io Venice, the Latin princi- 
palities in lhe Middle East, the Slavs, 
Hungary, Armenia, Georgia, Ihe 
Arabs and, finally, the Turks. This 
broad view of Byzantium is the only 
right one: the Empire, even in in 


Arfs and Crafts 

Davis, Frank. Glass. 96pp. Country 
Life. 3Us. 

The fusion of silica with an alkali 
that resulted in glass gave the world 
what Mr. Davis justly claims to be 
" a magical material "—one that can 
be moulded, twisted, painted, en- 
graved, cut or impregnated with 
colour. This history of glass from 
antiquity to today is presented with 
tha t blend of expertise andamiabiiily 
which the author can always be relied 
upon In provide and the 129 illustra- 
tions, whether of an Islamic lamp, 
a C'h'ien Lung vase carved on a lapi- 
dary's wheel, or modern Swedish 
are of the lines! of their kind. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Di-i'isni. O. E. Mozart. Translated 
by Eric Blom, Peter Branscomhe 
and Jeremy Noble. flSGpp. A. and 
C. Black. £5. 

Tlie first edition of the English trans- 
lation of this now famous biography 
was reviewed in these columns on 
October 21, 1965. While intended 
primarily ns a .source book, its wealth 
ol detail and annotation remains as 
fascinating for pcuis.il at random by 
(he general render as it is indispens- 
able f»ji - study by the scholar and cri- 
tic. Its value is shown by the fact that 


darkest hours, never ceased to Cos* c ^' l ' on l 111 ' 1 ^eon called for 

! i s Within fl venr. Snnw* nuiMinit 


d beautiful portrait of contributed greatly to an objective example, what is the concrete value JJjfJUJ u- 

Is gradually replaced and unprejudiced- understanding of (and the meaning) of the following £ ,u? il? ESS! 1 wi t 
vLde-opened eyes as if the major issues connected with the judgment, concluding a discussion of » aSLiI 

on con emnlatmn a "schism.. His n<*m » «. i •(,» really necessary to revive a debate 


ceive itself as universal. Its neigh-, 
hours were always viewed as potential 
parts of the Empire, whether as" con- 
quered " territories, or as members oi 
a Christian Commonwealth with i» 
centre in the " Queen of Cities "Con- 
stantinople. And the neighbours were 
ail aware of this Byzantine, claims 
whether they accepted or opposed It. 

In any case, Byzantium always wm 
the centre, and it is fundamental, 
when studying its history, to keep in 
mind the entire complex of states and 
political entities which recognized it 
ns such. ' 

The # volume h ^ an good going for (as the blurb puts it) 

'."IZcSiJwionhUc^lvLrf. ■■ 4.C ordinary woman", 
and Professor Hussey and her team 
have done an exceptionally success- 
ful piece of editing in bringing all 
the contributions Into a single whole- 


within a year. Some misprints have 
been corrected, and one or two chron- 
ological errors put right. 

Hi-nrey, Mrs. Robert, Winter Wild. 

204pp. Dent. 35s. 

" Our village had taken on the 
appearance of a warm, sympathetic 
hamlet twinkling its lights at the foot 
of a mighty mountain." The moun- 
tain is the London Hilton, (he ham- 
let Shepherd Market; the reference. 
Is typical of Mrs. Henrey’s style. Mrs. 
Henrey has, however, written nearly 
twenty books, more often than not 
autobiographical, which is pretty 


Winter Wild — -an overstatement if 
ever there was one— is full of anti- 
climaxes: “she never masks a 

name ", but even “ the Aga " refers 
to the kitchen stove. 


schism. His new book is a sort of thelllurgical influence of Byzantium 
general conclusion to his studies on ‘ on the west ? 
the Byzantines' view of Rome. It Many scholars acknowledge, Incident- 
deals with historical facts covering ally, ■that (he Western Mass as a whole 
the period from apostolic times to was probobly not nearly so moving as 
1204, when the infamous Fourth Cru-* tye Byzantine, and it was not until as 
, . - _ . - sade led to the sack of Constant!- late as the end of the fifteenth or begln- 

through lhe pages of this beautifully . nople by western Christians thus of sixteenth century, with the 
illustrated.: book. truly fulfilling the cchistn. ' composition of the highly polyphonic 

. . ^By building the magnificent Church According to Father Dvornik, the that Vnwy be consfdw «l*to surpJss the 
of St. Sophta (whose first detailed early Church knew two principles of Byzantine liturgy, 
architectural survey has just been pub- ecclesiastical organization: the The studies on Caesaropapism and 

“principle of accommodation " and the Council of Florence, though con- 
the ‘ principle of Apostolicity The fusingly written, are interesting. The 
first whs based on the pragmatic most original chapter is the last one 
reaJity of political structure: univer- on Maximos Margounios, a Greek 
sal primacy In church affairs was to scholar of the late sixteenth century 


llshed by Mr. Robert Van Nice in a 
splendid album put oulby the Ameri- 
can (Dumbarton .Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies); Justinian was con- 
sciously: edifying, a new Christian 


necessary .... 

which (unless one is a racist) does uot 
have much cultural significance, since 
the Hellenic cultural dement, as Mr. 
Jenkins strongly affirms, is an un- 
interrupted fact throughout the 
Middle Ages, and is even the major 
factor leading to the schism of 1054? 

One wonders therefore if Mr. Jen- 
kins's book Is really an introduction 
to Byzantium for the ” general 
reader ", and Is not rather a piece of 
critical historiography, highly profit- 
able and enjoyable 
who is already aware 
Byzantine history, remains .doubtful 
or controversial. The specialist, how- 
ever, will regret the extreme scarcity 


Education 

Vajzby, John. Education for To- 
morrow. 121pp. Penguin, 3s. 6d. 
■When this succinct survey of British 
education in its social context was first 
i published in 1962 it sold out almost 


A few repetitions were, 01 course, 
inevitable, but is it really a loss M 
have, for example, the history of 
Photius viewed, in the some volume, 
by Henry Orfigoire (this chapter was 
actually finished by R. Jenkins) anu 

by Father Dvornik ? II is \a , p UUUMICU ill IVOi II 5UIU UUl ItllllUSl 
discovery of their convergence ! ; immediately. The new edition should 
essentials that the real historical i»»“. t prove equally popular, for Mr. 
come alive for us. . . ; Vaizey describes our system clearly 

There Is also in this volume and argues cogently the merits of the 
excellent set of maps, lists of niters, : Improvements be thinks should be 
mtrlin-hc an extra*! • made to it. The text of the reprint has 
ny, nigmy prom- P 0 *** ttn A hv '« 330 pBK » . .-not altered greatly from that of the 
for the specialist ordi ™ r y bibliography f P. .first edition, but the ilgures, whether 
’arc of what, in and » Bmilly, nn iru ' ex - of money spent or required, teachers 

Certainly for 'the-next 4weniy-i> ; , jj, harness or aceded, students present 
years, all medievalists will Have mi* < or projected, have soared in an al- 
volumc on their desks. , most unbelievable way. 


v,:./ . ' V "" tH E CAUCASUS RACE 

DAVID Marshall Lano : The Georgians. 244pp. 74 monochrome plates. 45 Une drawings. Thames and Hodsqn. 35s T 

'■ E. D; Allen; Professor Lang own In the Republic of Georgia; of medieval Christendom". How- contrary it 

J ’ v wV t0 Hudsqn s Jdmirabk - is the latest enthusiast to jom thctr every year pew work undertaken In ever, it was actually John of Damas- sibleto con 

■s" 1 .. series ' Ancient Peonies and Places **'. ranks. Hi g sound and wide Scholar-, tha flnld- th» nnnn. .unin^ tv. .u., b.. 


• ‘ Gardening 

. Maxwell, D. Fyi-e and Patrick, 
P. S. The English Heather Gar- 
den. 184pp. Macdonald. £2.. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

J77ie inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review) 


tor him, but wants to have some idea 
how to begin. And so, from plans 
lo paths and soils and lawns and 
beds — and e\cn putting in fibre-glass 
pools. 

Journalism 

The Sydney Ci un ite und Sew South 
Wales Advertiser. A Facsimile 
Reproduction of Volume III. 
March 3. FM»5. to March 8. I8l)fi. 
The Trustees of the Public Library 
of New South Wales In associa- 
tion with Angus and Robertson. 
£3 3s. 

In the third year of the Sydney 
Gazette, George Hmve. its editor 
und printer, was fa cud with an 
extreme .scarcity id paper. For most 
of this period he could provide only 
n two-page issue, with occasional 
supplements : on two occasions there 
was no issue at all. General orders 
and other official aniitumceincnts 
look priority. Howe packed the rest 
of the tiny space with news, mid even 
advertised his preparation of a 
Colonial Pocket Almanack (special 
rates for subscribers furnishing 
paper). The difficulty in obtaining 
current news from abroad remained 
acute, tragically illu m ated in the issue 
of April 7, 1805. Letters just received 
from Captain Flinders (dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1803. and August K, 1804) 
revealed that ” having no reason to 
suppose that hostilities had recom- 
menced “ he had put in to the Isle of 
France, where the explanation of his 
voyage of discovery was discounted 
nnd himself imprisoned as a spy. In 
its reflection of problems and possi- 
bilities within the colony, this 
volume, like its predecessors, is of 
absorbing interest. 

Music 

Bostock, Donald. Chohmasiery .* 
.A Practical Handbook. 128pp. Ep- 
worlh Press. 25s. 

The vigour of this handbook Is 
reassuring to the health of the music 
In the Methodist Church. It Is more 
than a handbook of advice on con- 
ducting and vowel sounds, since it 
includes a succinct account of the 
evolution of church music, which 
deals Instructively with the various 
ways of chanting the Psalms. Mr. 
Bostock is the choirmaster of a 
Methodist church in Middlesex but 
it would appear from the little he has 
to say about the organ that he is not 
its organist. What, however, he does 
say about the organ is sensible, as 
also is what he has to say on the more 
mundane business of organization. 
He is clear about the religious 
function of the church choir; he is 
admirably forthright in his writing 
and he has seasoned his practical 
advice with some amusing drawings 
by Mr. R. G. Phillips. 


Inclines to set It in the reign of 
Anaxerxc.s li rather than in the later 
years of ArUxcrxcs 1. where Albright 
does. More questionably we arc told 
that the Sabbath was probably 
originally a taboo-day but became a 
day of wordiip timing the Exile, ft 
may indeed have been a tubim-duy 
originally, bul since we learn in II 
Kings \i that in prc-exiiic days it 
was usual U> station two companies 
of guards in the Temple on Subhath 
days as against one company on other 
days, it would seem that the Subbalh 
was already a day tin which people 
resorted to the Temple for worship. 
The form of worship would neces- 
sarily he different in exile, and it wa s 
more probably in this respect that nciv 
meaning was given to the Sabbath in 
the Exile. It is usual in translated 
volumes to indicate the original title, 
daw,- and publisher. I his informa- 
tion is not gneil here. The. Norwegian 
text was issued by the University of ' 
Oslo Press in 191,0. 

Science 

I.iavtnmun. Ono. The .Senses. 

2 Ibpp. Penguin. 5s. 

That there are live senses used Io 
to be one of the bits of knowledge 
that could be taken for grunted, hut 
in the general review of scientific 
premises even the five -fold division 
of the senses has gone. As Profes- 
sor L.mvensiciit patiently explains in 
this Pelican Original, sensory stimuli 
art now divided into three categories 
—mechanical, electromagnetic and 
chemical; and these three classes 
cover a range of different sensory 
modalities wider than that encom- 
passed by the classical five senses. 
The big change in the outlook is that 
the joints nnd skin ure now recog- 
nized us abounding in sensory out- 
posts. The eye, however, retains its 

f irimacy ns a carrier of information, 
n the technical sense, to the brain, 
and taste and smell gel n relatively 
small share of the book. This is a 
thorough uccount of the mechanism 
of tense perception which can be 
recommended both (0 beginners in 
biology and to laymen interested In 
the way that sense stimuli give rise - 
to our knowledge of the external 
world. 

Siieperd. V/ alter. Outline History 
of Science. 1 42pp. Ward Lock 
Educational, 6s. 

Though this list of dales when scien- 
tific discoveries were made contains 
a mass of information, mostly accur- 
ate, in easily accessible form, there 
are omissions (notably wave and 
quantum mechanics), disproportions 
(e.g., between Pythagoras and New- 
ton), private expressions (e.g., Theon 
the Eider and Younger), and an over- 
emphasis on the contributions of the 
east wbich prevent it from being 
unreservedly recommended. 


Hughes, Rosemary. Haydn String 
Quartet}. 55pp. B.B.C. 5s. Social Studies ' . , 

“r P ^ pp D^,&b, 

Haydn. In Lhe latest of the B.B.C ^O-Newnes. 35*. ^ ■ 

Music Guides written to ensure fuller ThiS boofc seeks toTUustrate. the dis- 

5&SSs5@?3s .*«sKs»art! 

EL2&5 ^MStSSST bow the game can be taught to the 


counti ymen of Wjitshiic starling out 
in a horse-wagon to join up in 
August, 1*314, the month when the 
traditions of English country fife sud- 
denly reached the end of .1 long and 
stable era. 

Sports und Pnslimos 

Bu vssifcN, John (Editor). Plain Sailing. 

205pp. Leslie Frcwin. 30s. 

The sea has inspired much splendid 
writing, and u well compiled antho- 
logy can be w delight. But the task 
of compilation requires imagination 
and discrimination, qualities of which 
Mr. Hrysson shows little evidence. 
Apart from the four extracts from 
Flunk Baines’s remarkable In Deep, 
this ill-assorted collection of snippets 
•su me already over-exposed, others 
best left obscure -nukes little appeal. 

IJAvn-.s, John. Taking up (Vrm/iie. 
piMwjjll5>_ by Hd Ha mack 104pp. 

Stanley Pa 11 L 25s. — 

Newcomers to cruising in small boats 
should emphatically not w.ute in 
blindfolded, hoping to learn hum 
trial und error. They need all the ex- 
pert advice they can gel. Mr. Davies 
has written a sensible, straight forward 
primer which, although it docs not go 
very far, at least slum Id pcisuadc the 
novice that there is moie to sailing 
than just pointing the bout in the l ight 
direction. 

Kill:, Olivi.r. Lie me nis 0 / Nymph 
Pishing. 94pp, M.AKttu motum. 

David. Pishing in Ponds. 95pp. 
Herbert Jenkins. 5s. each. 

Two welcome additions to the “How 
tu Catch Them ” series. Oliver Kite 
has established himself as un expert 
on nymph fishing and gives an amaz- 
ing amount of infornutlinn within a 
small book. Dnvid Marlborough 
proves that pond fishing has an 
approach of its own and can have 
great rewards, especially in curp or 
tench. 

Player, Gary. Grand Slam Golf. 

133pp. Cassell. 21s.- 
Oncc in a long while a golf book 
escapes from theory and occupies it- 
self with the personal and emotional 
aspects of the name. AUiss and Lcma 
have both achieved (his in pa&t years ; 
now Mr. Player, inspired by the year 
of his greatest success, t965, attempts 
it and succeeds. He is forthright in 
his observations: “ I think of Arnold 
[Palmer] as a very fine driver of the 
ball, a masterly long iron and fairway 
wood player, an average mid-iron 
player, and >lhe worst wedge and 
bunker player in first-class golf." 

Ehewhere he is generous in his 
praise. Terns we see not only others 
through bis eyes but a glimpse of the 
author himself, a man of simple, 
honest emotions and an unbridled 
tongue. He writes passionately of 
his native South Africa ; he relives 
vividly his historic match with Lcma' 

^ VC I )n < r e ii * 
glon, education and physical fitness' 
with refreshing candour. • . 

StAMMWiTZi A. F. Chess': far Schools. 
160pp. Pelham Booki . 2 is. ’ 


been overtaken by events or arc pluin 
wrong: the Holly Uusli, for inMance, 
is now wired for piped music; the 
hoti'tes.in Dowiishirc Hill do not date 
from the eighteenth century. Good 
.is Edwin Smith s photographs are, it 
seems a pity that the whole guide 
should he printed on art paper ; more- 
os cr the map at the back is rather 
too diagrammatic, and although all 
the individual entries arc numbered 
on it this gives no due where to find 
them in the text. 

Rmcu.rs. Dorothy. Highways Acrtns 
the Horizon. Photographs by 
Louise Oslberg and the author. 

1 92pp. Robert Hale. 2 Is. 

The natives begin ul Shannon. Two 
university women from New York 
take a trip round the world. Their 
journey takes in the Iron Curtain 
countries as well ns India and Aus- 
tralia. The book is crowded with 
. i mpre ssions, like one long postcard 
iolffc"Td7W“ 0 Ac Ar -fromc.—- • . „ . . 

Waki-^, Ai an. An Lie mi the 
ritiimet. 224pp. J.u oklv 35s. 

An Lye oh the Thtinsr.i is unlikely 
to be regarded as one of 
llic rare classics of the river, 
for it is rumbling, anior plums and 
loo self-consciously liter. uy ill die 
mandarin manner. However, it is 
often entertaining and knowledge- 
able, in particular, about the Royal 
River’s ancient historical associa- 
tions. The title is a misnomer, for 
the book's approach is rarely visual 
in -spite of an inset of fourteen photo- 
graphs und old prints. These are as 
random as the text but arc also enter- 
taining. not least a charming period 
piece oi the Henley Regatta a quar- 
ter of a century before the lights went 
out. 


the: 
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•m the .unem asweu a? oy moss, jwio, ar? ., envisaged' by Bfasset. Professdr and Joseph us-,. 
Soviet ' : fasc'nstcd by the cul (ures of the Gau-. J.apg has outlined its course with version quickly 


Macdonald. 

therefore seem* pernw • Enthusiasm tempered with iipufuaJ’ 
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became popular 
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main theme, 
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^ of L t «® cbc rs example, that the Council ot AR^ ^moredqwn tp ear 
Church history . 0 f 358 appeared as No. 27,v1ha | - g‘ i,pn the tiubleQ^ ^ ,. .. 

tt|6 same Alexandria 362 as.5l, and Ar« : to advance genernLpr nciples without 
- thn commepls ^ sHng any very vivid nqtion of how 

IL'iil’ Sd 'Gffi8^^^ e y mR y be applied.“Tfe fascinaUng 

, dn the 
plans it 


■’s A. i>iew ; 


Voting by a 1 former secretary of the 
British Chess Federation. One par- 
ticularly useful portion of the work 
is devoted .10 giving a picture or the 
liny* of chess, .which arc riot perhaps 
as well known as they, should bp. 

T ravel mid Topography • ■ 

Jacksuv. MpNKW. The Turkish Time 
■ Machine. . 159pp. Hinidcr and 
Stougliton, 25s. 

An indefdtigubte account of an 
expedition in Turkey. Mrs. Jackson 
and her piirly went climbing in Ihe 
wildest parts. There were people to 
meet, on 1 thlc journey. There : were 
> bears and ' other tllscnril forii* whe n 
they got Ihtfre. It is uil (old with a 
dogged cheerfulness. ■''■■■ 

- WM- - . Aim cvuoui- NdRRtfe. Ian.- 1 Hampstead. A , Short 
and of remarkable, industry, who has: Rwas aluboirw^cilVorlh doing, for : ■Guide; Drawings by RdnajU Saxby. 
witbEl n notnble gift for the presen- suc h historic social records whiuh are ! EdkV , ,n W"* , 3 *-PP* 

words, ber . High Hill Books. 4s. 6d. 


this - perfect ' medium of chamber 
iViusic. She writes with authority and 
ah admirable mixture of descriptive, • 
critical and technical commentary. 
Her booklet will be a godsend to stu- 
dents and a friend to the listener to 
ihe B.B.C.’s Mmic Programme. On 
a smaller scale it is a companion to 
Robbins l.andons book, on Haydn’s 
symphonies. 

Religion 

Kapei.rud, Arvio S. Israel from the 
Burliest Times , t«> the Birth of 
, Christ’ . 1 52pp. Oxford: Black- 
well, 15s, 


Much of the book consists of more or 
less familiar ballads and more or less 
credible anecdotes. More valuable 
arc the extracts from the speeches or 
writings of such widely different men 
as Peter Lalor, Archbishop Marinix. 
Gavin Duffy, and Ned Roily, who 
held the shamrock to be “ the emblem 
of true wit and beauty". 

Winter. Gordon. A Country 
Camera, 1644-1914, 1 20pp. Coun- 
try Life, j 5s, 

A writer on the countrywide has here 
gathered together with considerable 
effort a remarkable collection of poig- 
nant photographs which he support* 


1 : ■ * r 1 ' 1*. • IWM* ptiw‘ugi«ims wmiuii uo dmhjium 1 

This, excellent nummary of- Israelite 1 with notes under headings such as 
history will be valuable to students children, Old Age, Agriculture, the 
The author is Professor at Oslo and Doclor , j he Squ i re , lbe Tenantry, 
a scholar of established reputation Grafts, Inns, Shops, Fairs and Roads- 


w.il»j7) : and its present much- £ • • • ; ,Tu •!*! rind ; 6rfiJt)0!V they may be appucd.i Tbe rosemat 

^ccps^dlare not rlvals but Am^iatius^ LlbaniUS . sebalJiefA tying about the present book, dn \ 
L/fiplaqemlems. The first estab- N^ziaq^nuSort JUban WBre ^ _ con ^ary, is the number of plhns 

twlf Bt opce^ V f. ro ™ Vc too. not f-‘ 

it;* 1 .wattfc It contains mbs) ,Uons for some ideal, almost 1 

$ ^“i^BTin^iibrtiafiraai^i^tbpuBfc'iiot . 5^ v ®0 B0 B ;a ^ 0 Pf s •: i.j a ys «*p?y, retreat in the country, b 

a wider range ; ! t Anyone Interested ip ty^.SWnthaO--^, 6 P ot very exciting, perhaps 


taiidn of the ftujts ol scholarship to. jar more revealing I than l. . 

a wider circle of readers. Comprea- f0 me more difficult jo tod and" pre- 
sioni lucidity nnd up-to-dateness arc serve each year as (hey are thoi^gbl- 
the marks of this volume. While tba : lessly destroyed or last, 
nulhor is much influenced by! The finds here include several 
Albright, lie shows independency qf curiosities; for example, a superb 

judgment, particularly In rei^cllng the 
theory of : two campaigns 1 of Sen- 
nacherib against Kczekiah. for which 
there is no evidence in bibliqtl .or’ 


portrait of 1857 of an old shoemaker 
who was born lit 1775 when AWerica 
was g British colony: and Bbnhie 

_ T . ... ... Prince Charlie was .still living. Among 

Assyrian sources. In agreement' with! 1 a aijoup of pld Corajshmen sjls a jnan 

a growing number of schblajs^p^!; who had served as a driimmer^hay ... ..... 

fessbr Kanelrud plqces thc iriisslorsk tit!' Waterloo, while the final; lUiiitra- . SoinetirnM; the judgments are debat- 
6f Ezra alter tyai of .Nshemiah, and}; lion reveals some ; doomed young able, add once or twice they have 


Mr. Norris's booklet is lew a guide 
thqn a acr of 1 personal notes on the 
main streets odd sight* of Hampstead. 
It does not scam to aim. at complete- 
ness' or to nil the, basic informa- 
. Uori about the buildings Included, bul 
it Is Written 'In' lively, -Style and ex- 
presses .the auihor's.bwn preferences 
— about archiieelure, pubs, rdst au- 
ra tils and Other mtiUer^— In a quarter 
Of - London I which be . clearly loves. 


Wine 

Rmnmrd, Glokgf.: Sherry uwl the 
Wines of Spuin. Phutograplia by 
Kenneth Swain, Percy Henneli and. 
the author, and map* by Audrey 
Frew. 224pp. 16 plates. 4 maps. 
Michael Joseph. £3 3s. 

This is Ihe first reasonably Compre- • 
henslve book on Spanish wines to 
be available in English. After ;i short 
historical section, and a chapter on 
sherry, the book consists largely of 
a tour of the Spanish wine-growing 
regions, made by the author in 1965 
around the time of lhe vintage. Al- 
though he includes the wines of all 
areas, including one or two not 
visited, he rightly devotes most space 
to the Rioja wines, with an emphasis 
on the red. Among the white wines 
he particularly describes the Alella 
wines, grown, near Barcelona. 
Neither, he points out, cao equal the 
finest wines of France, but can be 
superior to and more authentic than 
many French wines, Jric warns 
against jilacfag too much reliance on 
; vintage dates on bottles, as many 
Spanish wines are blends of several ' 
-vintages, and a modified solera -sys- 

tieftt ’fa operate^, ..i; .It- *Wa" forge 
volume, with attractive coloured 
photographs and useful maps, is . 
likely to. be owsyetylii for package* - 
tour luggage, /or the keen amateur, 
the appendixes, giving ds complete a . 
list: of.' Spanish wines as possible, 
would be particularly useful for 
itinerant holidays. There are also 
lists of exporters ol (able wines, 
sherry nnd brandy, along with statis- 
tical tables ahd glossaries of Spanish 
and French wine terms. 

Simon. Andr£ L. 7 he Common- 
sense nf Wine. 1 92pp. Wine and 
Food Society and Michael Joseph. 
25s. 

T he lulost of M. Simon’s many books . 
is a qucMton-and-unswcr guide to the - 
wines of ihe world. Having thought 
up almost every conceivable question' 
tbut' Reckon, after wine ■ knowledge . 
might uKki the ninhur , proceeds to 
: wns-wei jhem' with a generou* amnnnl 
of in foi mutton. They range from 
quettions aboul whether tycrc iv a / 
Wtfirc dt irnrs champagne and 
Whcther Chiiteau Chqlon iv a castle, to 
ihe clahsificatlun or 'Sairinncs and ' 
Wheihfar. the Muslims in Tunis own 
vineyards. . While occasional errors 
oocur— ‘Pusleur was bontTn Ddle not ■ 
ArboJs, and jbe Tokay area fa much 
larger than indiented -the level of 
accuracy over so wide a field is high. 

In nur reiVew of the Jeonalem 8ibU , 
«»i December 32 we iiTnittcd to number! 
the pages of the Old TeUament. which 
amount to 1,548, Making 2,-064 pages Ip. 

. all. ... 

Essays on ' Contemporary German 
Lti^roiitre, reviewed in lbe Issue ol 
December 22, has 2S0np., not 28 is 
Mated. . 
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RECENT SELECTED PAPERBACKS 


Art. — W alter Ahem.: The Collective 
Dream In Art. New York : Sehocken 
Books. 26s. Hamlin Garland : 
Crumbling Mob. Edited by Jana 
Johnson. Harvard University Press. 
12s. 


Blogruplty and Memoirs. — Boswell’s Lon- 
don Journal 1762-1763. Edited by 
Frederick A. Pottle with a preface by 
Christopher Morlcy. Penguin. 6s. 
A. CJ. Bradley : Sir Guy Carle ton 
{Lord Dorchester). Toronto University 
Press. 20s- Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin: Letters from a Traveller 
1 9 JJ. FonluiiH. 5s. Colette: 
My Mother's House and Sitlo. Intro- 
duction by Roger Sen ho use. penguin 
Books in association with Seeker and 
Warburg. 6s. Mumm, Foot: The 
Pen and the Sword. Mac Gibbon and 
Kee. 21s. Sabiiro Sakai with Mar- 
tin Caidin and Fred Saito : Samurai. 
Four Si|u»re. 3s. 6d. Albert 
Schweiizi.k : My Life and Thought. 
Translnced by C. T. Campion. Unwin 
Books. 8s. 6d. 


History, — Groan p Fitzhigh: Canal' 
bnls All l or Shires Without Masters. 
Edited by C. Van Woodward. Har- 
vard University Press. 16s, G. H. 
CJirrTRinon: English I Yhtgglsm and 
the A i tier Ic an Revolution. Uni- 

versity of California Press. Its. 
"Norman Hampson : A Social History 
of the French Revolution. Rout ledge 
nnd Regan Paul. 13s. 6<J. Mark 
Holi.oway : Heavens on Earth. Dover 
Publications. 14s. J. H. Parry : The 
Age of Reconnaissance. Mentor. 7s. 6d. 
J. H. Parry : Europe ami a Witter 
World Id 4-1715. Hutchinson Uni- 
versity Library. 10s. 6d. Merrick 
Posnansky (Editor) : Prelude to East 
African History. Oxford University 
Press. 9s. 6d. John i. Saundfrs 
(E ditor): The Muslim World on the 
Eve of Europe’ s Expansion. Spectrum 
Books. I6s.‘ Gforcih Adam Smith: 
The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. Fontana. 21s. 


University Press. 9s. 6*1. W. D. 
Davies: The Sermon on the Mount. 
Cambridge University Press. 9s. 6d. 
G. D. Kilpatrick: Remaking the 

Liturgy. Fontana. 8s. fid. Mario 
Rinvolik ri: Anatomy of a Church. 
Foreword by Peter Hammond. Burns 
and Oates. 15s. E. G. Ruppi 
Studies in the Making of the English 
Protestant Tradition. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 9s. 6d. C. A. Anderson 
S con : Christianity According to St. 
Paul. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6(1. A. R. Vidlfr (Editor): 
Soundings : Essays Concerning Christ- 
ian Understanding. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1 Is. fid. 


RATES 


ORDERS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

5s. a line (minimum 10s.) box numbers 2s. 

Semi-displny £3 5s. an inch. Dlsplny £4 an inch, 
and Box Replies to: Classified Advertisement Department Th* 
Times Lilcrury Supplement. Printing House Suuuro, London Fr7 > 
CENtral 2000. extn. 318. Telex 262622/3. ’ ^ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

LIBRARIANS 


Careers. — Pr\i i opi: Lauovitch nnd 

Rosemary Simon : Lute Start: Careers 
...for ll'fiyt Prefatv by Mnrjoric Proops. 
New f-iiglish Lihiuiy. 7s. fai. 


Dnmiu.— A rihi r VI. Ballet t Editor) : 
Playwrights for Tumor row. In two 

volumes. Minnesota University Press. 
I As. each. Gloritf C. D. Oim-li : 
Shakespeare from better ton to Irving. 
With a new liUmiluclion by Robert 
Hamilton Ball. In two volumes. 
Dover Publications. £2 (he set. 


Economics. Hahoid C. Eukv. fmn»- 
Auction to Accounting. Hutchinson 
University l ibrary. IDs. fid. 


Fiction.— S ian Bars low : Ask me Tomor- 
row. Penguin in association with 
Michael Joseph. 4s. 6d. Edward 
Bfllamy : The Duke of Stock bridge: A 
Romance of Shay's Rebellion. Edited 
by Joseph SehifFman. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 16s. Lewis Carroll: 
Alice's A then lures in Honderfattd. 
Foreword by Woodrow Wyatt. Twenty- 
five colour picture* from the BBC T.V. 
production. Banbury Books, Swan 
Close, Banbury. Oxon. 3s- 6d. 
Anthony Cronin : The Life of Riley. 
Panther. 3s. 6d. John Fariumond ; 
Kill me a Priest. Corgi. 3s. 6d. 
Herbkrj Gold : The Man who was not 
BY/A It. Corgi. 5s. Winifred Holtby : 
South Riding. Fontana. 5s. Doris 
Lessing : The Black Madonna. Panther. 
3s. fid. Rose Macaulay : The Towers of 
Trebizond. Fontana. 5s. Elsa 
Mora ntt : Arturo's Island. Fontana. 
5s. James Purdy : Malcolm. Penguin 
in association with Seeker and Warburg. 
4s. fid. Kurt Sinoer : Horror Omnibus. 

. Pantlier. 5s. Howard Sprino : Hard 
Facts. Fontana, 3s. fid. Jambs 


Literature nnd Literary Criticism.- E. A. 
Ah nun : A Shakespearian Grammar. 
Dover Publications. 20s. Charles 
Roberts Anufr-son : Melville in the 
Smith Sens. Dover FNitWIailiuns. 20s. 
Fkiivson Bowers: Textual and Literary 
Criticism. Cambridge University Press, 
9s. fid. Anton Chfkhov : Letters on 
the Short Story, the Drama, and ether 
Literary Topics. Selected and Edited 
by Louis S. Friedlitncl. Dover Publi- 
cations. 2(ls. T. F. Thiselton Dyer: 
Falk- Line of Shakespeare. Dover 
Publications. 20s. Eduard Fraenkhl : 
Horace. Oxford University Press. 
13s. fid. 

Philosophy. -H. J. Paton; The MuitiI 
Law. Hutch in son University Library. 
9>. fid. Charles S. Pence : Selected 
Writings. Edilcd with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Philip P. Wiener. 
Dover Publications. 18 s. Mary 
Warnock : The Philosophy of Sartre. 
Hutchinson University' Library. 
1 0s. fid. 


Social Studies. -J ohn Beattie: Other 
Cult ures. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
13s. 6d. Hugo G. Beic.il : Sex from 
A to 2. Pantlier. 9s. 6d. Helen 
Gurlf.y Brown : Outrageous Opinions. 
Four Square. 5s. Louts A. Fehman, 
Joyce L. Kornbluh and Alan HarFr 
(E ditors): Poverty In America. Intro- 
duction by Michncl Harrington. A (in 
Arbor Paperback*. 35s. Chi vie 

Crimes 2. Selected bv W. N. Roug* 
head. Panther. 5s. Lawrence 
Wright: Clean and Decent. The 

Fascinating history of the Bathroom 
and the SVC. Rout ledge and Kegan 
Paul. 125. 6d. 


ROYAL COUNTY OF 
BERKSHIRE 

LIBRARIAN required for CciurnI Hcikstnia 
Mobile Llbrury. baaed on Reading- Salary tirndc-J 
within A.r.T. 1/11/ 111- Vehicle wlm diim* 
SHhiant. Appfc.ulmt [nrim and further mint- 
oulara frum tin- County Librarian. Abbey Situate. 
ItMlIilig. 

Appliea ti oitv by Monday . Hu h JjMHtv, 1967. 

CANADA 

PARKLAND REOIONAL LIBRARY situated 
in Central Alberta, m,u*uy between Calgary and 
Edmunion (two hour* drlvti ami on (lie touihilli 
of the KocLy Mountains. urgently requires a 
BRANCH SUPERVISOR. 

Thlris’-flve-hiHir week with no Saturday work. 
Pension nnd health plans, three weeks wild holi- 
day and II publie h,<n,i.i>. u year. Starting salary 
wuNIn the ramie S 5,000 to 56,500 (approximately 
it. nut) to L2.15UJ according to experience. 

If you are u male chartered librarian, able to 
drive, good ui public relations and with two or 
more years' library experience. want Inn chal- 
lenging, responsible. well-paid Jnb with good pru- 
nioilon pros pee is. write ulr mail lor further tlcialls 
and au application fnriu to: 

Librarian. I'arfclnnd Regional Ubrury. Luomta. 
Allvriu. Canada. 


BOROUGH OF DARTFORD 

.^., ,,URLlc LIBRARIES 
„ AI PJJCAT IONS -are Invited from suitably «ulL 
lied Ilbrurians fur the pttsr of RF.FERFNtr 
LIBRARIAN m n salary In accordance 
Grade AT.]'. IV tu.urf ,o u.630 tSbtoS 
plusnset. HnusinR nceumnunlnilon will bt pro. 
vlded If required, und pun removal expeuel bjU, 
Further puriletilan and aoollcaiion [orm art 
available front the noruugli Librarian, Central Lib- 
rary. Dari lord, Kent, to whom application! should 
be returned by Wli January. 1967. 

THOMAS ARMSTRONQ, Town Clerk. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF DERBY' 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
Suitably qualllled candidate* nre Invited to ipgfar 
for the (nil- 1 wlnti Poms ; — 

(n! BRANCH LIBRARIAN, Pcnrtrce Bnncfc 
l ibrary, Salary A and P Orade HI. 

lb) SENIOR ASSISI AN V, Admiaitiratbi 
Department. Salary A and P Grades I/U. 


Applicants lor: fa) arc required in he Cbir> 
lered Librarians and, fur (bj to be tviricsjlonalfr 
qualllled uMlsinnis. Salaries will be cold In accord. 


Politics and Political Theory. — W ilfred 
G. Burchett: I iemnni North. Law- 
rence und Wishart. 18s. Dorothy 
D o ixii: : African Politics In Perspective. 
D. Van Nostrand. 21s. Milovan 
Djii as : The New Class. Introduction 
by Robert Conquest. Unwin Books. 
8s. 6d. W. Ivor Jenninos : The British 
Constitution. Cambridge University 
Press. Us. fid. John D. Millett: 
Organization for the Public Service. 
D. Vun Noslrand. 18s. Martin C. 
Needler : Dimensions of American 
Foreign Policy. D. Van Nostnind. 38s. 
Henry Pellino : Origins of the Labour 
Party. Oxford University Press. 10s. 
Esthfr C. Sweet : Civil Liberties In 
America. D. Van Noslrand. 32s. 
J. H. Thompson and R. D. Reuchauer 
(E ditors) : Modernization of the Arab 
World. D. Van Noslrand. 24s. 


Thrillers.— P eter Cheyney : It Couldn’t 
Matter Less. Dance Without Music. 
Fontana. 3s. 6d. each. Val Gielgud: 
And Died So 7 Fkvntnna. 3s. 6d. Adam 
Hall : The Qulller Memorandum. 

Fontana. 3s. fid. P. M. Hub- 
baro; A Hive ol Glass. Panther. 
3s. 6d. Georges Simenon : Account 
Unsettled. Translated by Tony White, 
The Fate of the Melons. Translated by 
Denis George. Penguin in association 
with Hnniish Hamilton. 3s. 6d. each. 
Mickey Spillane : Bloody Sunrise. 
Corgi. 3s. fid. Ellery Queen : The 
New Adventures of Ellery Queen. 4s. 
Calamity Town. 4s. 6d. Penguin. 


CITY OF CARLISLE 

APPLICATIONS are Invited Tor the POST of 
CENTRAL LENDING LIBRARIAN. Applicants 
should be Chattered L'hiarlang, but all applica- 
tions will be considered. Salary for Chartered 
Librarians A.P.T. 111. Temporary bousing 
accommodation may be available ■( desired. 

Application* statins age, Qualification*, experi- 
ence, and glrmg the names of i«a people from 
wiioin references may be obtnlncd should reach 
the City 'Libra t Ian, Tnllfc House. Carlisle, by first 
post 23 id Jnpu.uy. 1967. 


nacc with qittllilmtk.n* and experience. 

Application* should reach the Borough Libra- 
rian, from whom further derails are obtainable, 
by 28th January, 1967. 

Borough Librarian, Central Library, Tbt Ward* 
wick. Derby. 


BOROUGH OF CHELMSFORD 

Vacanacy for TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN/ 
SENIOR ASSISTANT, with resonslbliliy for live 
Technical Library and additional duties as Senior 
Assistant In the Adult Lending Library. Salary 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
DUNBARTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTER 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

Application* are Invited from suitably qualified - 
Librarians for the undernnted POSTS: — 

U) CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, CaiHf 
Library Headquarters, Dumbarton. 

UI BRANCH LIBRARIAN, New KUpubl 
area. 

U> BRANCH LIBRARIAN. Rba Library. TM 


person appointed will work betwoen the new Un t 
Library and County Library HoadqntrKa k 


within Special Library Scale (mas Inium 1).4JS fo^ 


Chartered Librarian, restricted to maximum of 
tl.220 until Chartered). Modern building, lively 


anil expanding service.' photo-charging, five-day 
week ( alternate free Saturdays). Closing data 28th 


Jeremy York 
P anther. 3s. 6tl. 


Sentence of Death. 


Travel.— E dwin C. 
Travel In Upper 
University Press. 
Smith: Blind White 
Unwin Books. 8s. 6d. 


Guilet : 
Canada. 
18s. 
Fish 


Pioneer 
Toronto 
Anthony 
In Perslu. 


January , 1967. 

Annual report and details of appointment from 
Borough Librarian and Curator, Public Library, 
Civic Centre. Duke Street Chctntefard Essex, 

B. A. FRANCIS Town Clerk. 

29th December 1966. 


o( 


CHELTENHAMLADIES . 
COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT LlBRARfAN required for llbraty 
17,000 volume*. G.C.E. with one or two 


Dumbarton. When the new Rosneaih U tariff 
opens, the BDPolntntent will be between Kai 
and Kosnenih. 

Salary scale: Qualified Librarians— £*99 t* 

£1,113; nan-Oualilted Librarians— Excanlrt 

Division, Grade I tf 750 to £860), or Orade II 
(£870 to £973). 

Application* should be tent to the Director of 
Education, Cou n ty Cotirifitl Dumbtiio*. 

COUNTY BOROUGH, QF 
DUNBARTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
CUMBERNAULD NEW TOWN 


REOION^LL^BRARY 


passe* at A level and /or ionic library experience 
iala 


and qualifications an ndtantaiur. Salary In the 
scale £430 to £601), wUh half school vacations. 
Non-naldenr, but help would be given In find- 
ing accommodation. 

Apply to Principal in own handwriting with 
testimonials and nnmea of two referee*. 


CREWE 

Required, a* soon cut nosilWe. LIBRARIAN/ 
TUTOR Tor expanding College Library, to work 
with Senior Librarian/ Tutor and to have respon- 
sibility for the routine administration of tha Llb- 


Stephens : The Charwoman's Daughter. __ . , _ _ , . , 

With an introduction by Hilary Pyle.. P*ychoiftfflr.--S[aMUND Freud : Jokes and 


Sceptre Books. 7s. 6d. IvanTuroenev : 
Fathers and Sons. A new translation by 
George Heavy. With a foreword by . 
Alan Hodge. Signet. 3s. 6d. Gorr 
Vidal : The Judgment of Paris. Four 
■ Square. 5s. Louise Walbrook: 
Gordon. The Olympia Press : Travellers’ 
Companion Scries. 8s, fid. P. G. 
WODEnausE : Uncle Dynamite. Stun - . 
met Moonshine. Heavy Weather, 
4s. fid. each. Service with a Smile. 
Lord Eniswurth and Others. Galahad 
at Blond in gs. 3s, fid. each. Penguin. 


their Relation to the Vnconsclotts. 
Newly transkted by James Strodiey, 
Romkdge and Kegan Paul. 12s. fid. 
D. fi. Sharpe: Youth Leadership and 
the Growth ol Personality, Sydney: 
Urc Smith. 7s. 6d. 


Religion. — G. R. Craoo-: From Puritan- 
ism to the Age of Reason. Cambridge 


World Affairs. — R ouhollah K. Rama- 
ZAni : The Northern Tier: Afghanistan, 

Iran and Turkey. D. Van Noslrand. 

1 2s. Alan B. Mountjoy : Industrializa- 
tion and Underdeveloped Countries. T^H^SHIRE - " 

Hutchinson University Library. I Is. 6d. ^ education committee 

CHESHIRE COLLEOE OF EDUCATION 

List of Publishers and Distributors. — 

Ann Arbor Paperbacks (Oesset 
Press); Corgi (TransworLd); Dover 
Publications (Constable) ; Fonda rm 
(Oolllos); Harvard University Press, 

Minnesota Universily Press, Toronto 
University Press (Oxford University 
Press) jOLyrrtpia Press (New English 
■ Library): Sdhocken Books (Bailey 
Bros, and Swinfen) ; Spectrum Books 
(Prentice-HaU) ; Unwin Books (Alien 
and Unwin); Ure Smiiih fLUejiary 
Services and Produotnon, 26, Old 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.7); 


Salary Pol ham Scale for lecturers, £1,380 to 
£1.950. 

Application rormi and further panlcttlari ob- 
tainable by Heading u stamped ndtlrcised foolscap 
envelope to JOHN G. KBLLETT, Director of 
Education. County Hall, Chester. 

7 DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 


CHi&F Assistant 

Salary Scale Administrative Division ■ ■ 
Oracle A— £1.050 to 11,200 
APPLICATIONS ara Invited from Ouncred 
Librarian* for ibe above POST in CambcnnnU 
New Town Regional Library. . _ . ‘ 

This Is a new library situated in tbe Cotni 
Area of tho New Town. Ibe Librarian asd 
AulHonu will be responsible lor tbe Mfcflkn 
and preparation ol the basic baolntock prior to 
opeoing, and under the County Librarian, for tb* 
administration and future devriopmeai of UK 
library service la Cumbernauld (present popula- 
tion 18.500) and the landward are* comlai 
wlihln the orbit of the New Town. ■ . , 

Applications, scaling an, education, ausUflcs- 
iloos and experience, together with the owner « 
two persona to whom reference niav be nuda, 
ihould bo sent to the Director ol Bducauqi. 
County Council Offices, Dumbarton, ai soon it. 
poiilble. r • 

CoodderatloQ will be *lv« to lb® orw J M 
of bousing accommodation lit appropriate tswt.; 


COUNTY LIBRARY 
iNT REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


WSlSTANl 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for ihc POST of 
ASSISTANT REFERENCE LIBRARIAN at the 
Headquarters Library, Exclcr. Salary A.P.T, III 
(£1,090 to £1.J40) stihlcci to review under the 


CITY AND ROYAL BURGH :. 
OF DUNFERMLINE 


DUNFERMLINE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Ml UIUVLMII L\uau, UUllUUlli lA-e.ww *v «i».|wvi iu imu" U'lUM HIV 

Uniwslty.of QiHfornia Press (Oam-, ffl^o‘„ U n r fy VV^.T^r^HoK 


DEPUTE LIBRARIAN 


bridge University Press). 


Si. Thomas . Exeter. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Folklore . — Jamaican Song and Story. . 
Collected and edited by Walter Jokyll.- 
Wilh new introductory essays by- 
Philjp Sherlock, Louise Bonnet! ana 
Rex Nc tile ford. Dover Publications. 

20s. 


THE TIMES 


LITERARY 

SUPPLEMENT 


Annin I' Subscription Rates 


AUSTRALIA S6.80 * AUSTRIA 19SSch. 

E, AFRICA £2 14*. 2d. BELGIUM 380f. 
CANADA S).?0. DENMARK 31 Kr. EGYPT 
XF.3,30, FINLAND 24.50 F.mk. FRANCK 
J>r. GERMANY DM.jl. GREAT BRITAIN 
l.\ On, 8d. (iulnnd), £Z 14i. 2d (overaewl. 
GREECE 227 Dr: INDIA 37 Rag, IRAN 
J75 Rial. IRELAND a 14s. 2d. JSriAEL 
£ls.2J. ITALY 4.700 Lire. /A PAN. 2,7 5) Yen. 
LEBANON tL.21.J0. MALAYSIA « 14s. 2d. 
NETHERLANDS 28 FI. NEW ZEALAND 
INZ2 l.V; Od. NORWAY 54' Kr. POLAND 
J0.4O ■ 21. FOHTUtiAI. . 220 Esc. 
RHODESIA £2- 14* ’ 2d. S. AFRICA 
5.50 Rd*> SPAIN 454 Pan. SUDAN LS2&«. 
.SWEDEN ■ 19 k#.' ■ SWITZEBLAND JJf. 
TllRKEV -IT.OH.flO- U,S.A. ; SIR Or : In any 
oiher currancy til the local flqulvakill or 
£3 14s. 2d. The rule* quoted' apply onty In 
cases- wlwre otchitign pcrmlsriqn, u ncctutirf, 
has beer? drunicd. . 


Overscus Qlffccs 

. Subscriptions may he entered tb rough all 
subscription agenta or at arty of iho.se ofilon 
o1‘ The Tiuttt : 

AUSTRALIA 

The Times Austrnlin and New Zealand 
Office. 21 Hallori Street, Nancaatle. N.S.W. 
CANADA . . . „ . : 

The Times Canadian Senloo Divhtan, Box 
4?tL King Lltj. Ontario. *, ,. ‘ 

DENMARK 


The' Times Subscription Agency, c/o Dan A 
Bladdlstrfbullon, lfo»cdv«gii ~ " 


jlsgeae 8, Copen- 
tinsch. K. * 

FRANCE 

Tlte Time* Oil lee. 8,. Run Hitdty, Par if. Be. 
U.S.A. ■ : 

The Times (LOntlool Inc.', 201. Engl 42nd 
Street. Now York. N.Y. 10017. r ' 


ml Britain '< i'. 

e Time*, Priming Muuie Sqi^re, LomJba, 


Aberdeen Philosophical Society (1758- 
1773): whereabouts of manuscripts - 
' (other than those in the libraries of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh) relating to 
the Society or to the following mem- 
bers: James Beattie. George Catup- 
bcl, James Dunbar, ' John Farquhaf, 
Alexander Gerard, Thomas Gordon, 
John Gregory, William Ogilvy, 
Thomas Reid, John Ross, David 
Skene, George Skene, John Stewart, 
Robert Trail, William Trail. 

Dr, Bernard Fabian. 
Englisches Seminar der VVestf. W|l> 
helnii-UniyersiWl r 44- MQnster 
(Westf.) den, Johanitisstrasse \%-V1. 


Prince Victor Ferdinand Uohenlohc • 
Langenburg, Count Glelchen (1833- 
1891); biographical information and 
facts about his work as a sculptor... . 

. . Reginald H. Hea\h. 

42 Larkhill. Wantage, Berkshire., 


John A. Hobson (1858-1940), reformer, 
economist and journalist ; documents, 
letters, personal memories. 

Professor Peter d’A Jones. - 
Department of History, Wrighl Hall,. 
Smith Colloge, .Northampton, 
.Mass. 


IVuidetnar: M.- H afJkUie ( 1 860- 1 930), 
medical scientist: information from 
friend*, correspondents, for a bio- 
graphy. • 

Edythe Lmzkcr. 

201 Writ 89 Sl„ New York, N.Y. 
10024 . 


Jigsaw Puzzles', informal! on' 1 about 'catty 
references to : them, in Mteraliirs, 


Sir John Fflll (1715-1776). scientist and 
physician : leticri* any other mdtetials 
for a critical; biography. 

‘ G. S: Rousseau. 

English' 1 Department; .Harvard Uni- 
versity. Warren House. Cambridge, 
. Massachusetts 02138. . ■ .• 


Linda Hannas. . 

33 Farnaby Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, his work at the 
United States Embassy in London, 
I93K-40, any relevant letters, journals, 
diary entries. 

George Rilainkiu. 

12 Regency Close, Sheer ness, Kent. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT 8 TAPP 
OOLLEGE, WOKING 


LIBRARIAN 


T)ie, college provides general manage- 
ment epurses for senior manuuers from 
the transport Industry. Its library is 
being rebuilt and enlarged, and n 
LIBRARIAN is needed both to 
develop the library and to provide an 
information service to the staff. 


Salary and conditions negotiable. 

Applications to Research Adviser, 
B.T.S.C., Hook Heath Road, 

: WOKING, Surrey, 


Application* are Invited ftoni Chan- 
eted Librarians for the ntttve POST.- 
Tho Hilary icale li Admin. I. £1,180 * 
£1,330 per annum, wllh poHlbUIty of 
placing. The appulntnuxu li lupertntm- 
able. Conilderalton may bi jltto ie 
-hottalan-auulumcma In approwlaw cm**. 


iHalna-itu ukemcma In »pp rop il«l« w*- 
A ppl ka t tom, uallnk ■#«.' HUH8W J ' "" 
tlnita, experience and prraent aalaty vrith' 
tlw noma ‘of two referee*, . should b* • 
lodged with tlte Llbrariafli Central Lib* 
rary. Abbot Street. Dunfermline, not law 
than itoiurday, I4«li January, 1967. 


UNIVERSITY OF BS8JSX<^ 

APPLICATIONS £ra Ihriiod rorTO^ 

Ol SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT, main)*'*' 
caralosulrm duties. 

Apnllctuiu should (rave nnd rit 
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LIBRARIANS 


nf 


BOROUGH OF FLEETWOOD 

I.IRR ARILS Dt PAR fMCNT 
PL K M IONS are luvlud l»r tin.- appoint 
of n M.NinK ASSISTANT (nan e.imli 
IHtak' nr r-.-ni.ilel Mho arc Av'in'laics 
I Ihr.irtr S>soci»ilon. Salary In «.xnrJaitce 

A. I*. U ><i ilie N-iilnn.il Inlnt 

tic of Oindlilon ol Senkc tor l.mnl 
urliict* AdnilnKirativc Ac. Svrvk’ev tvuh 
fmm M Kcltnraiy. HW, -ublrti m c,<u- 
li.ni liy the C'-ittncll, vl/.: l‘J«i ilsmu to 
i* per annum. Ihc \uccev\ful .ippilv.ini u kir 
tpvcii-il Iu stipcrthc h n ranch Litaruij .uni 
»rk with ^hllil run. l-'iirilK-r In/.iriuailoit m i 
ualitid front rhe llurouali l.'hrjnan, 1 kiden 
)y. Iluek Si rcci. Ikriwuod. 
nllvjiliuu tici-uiiipAfllcd by the Pi.invi ol 
rcfkTi-ct must be rtxviw.d l>y me no* I.iIlj 
; Iwh Janimry 1967. C'Anv.iolna will dit- 

K. n ARNES. Town Clerk. 

Hi llall. Fleet nood. 


LIBRARIANS 
HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 


LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIANS 


GRADUATf: STUDILS 


COUNCIL 

III.KTIS 

AHPl.lt 'AlluNS arc in\iie*l fur Hit: JhiST ol 
SINlflR rilliiR l.lHkARIAN ji llulllrlil l.il- 
lcee of Tckhnolnut. l'nnJlil,>[. t OinuM hj iuiuIii- 
.iil'* I»r c|iijlEli-:tl llbr.iri.nl, I Hit U, It'd in It Jiltlnu 
unJfiaruiluaitv the b«l- ol tonicts lnhirma- 
•iiin. 

.Salary at prctcni Burnhum S.nlc for Irctunrs 
(I.a75 to 12.I4U hill, Mihlu'i In I'lkiulKi Policy, 
■ipproml ha* fc.cn ulvin in a ware nf Seni-jr 
l.tkinri-r 12 . tan m i 2 .i«n. 

Applifjtion fornt and further UeialU hum the 
Vadt-nile Kcabtr.ir. llailitU t iillrac of Tctli- 
n.ilnuy. llatlkM. Hern. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 
_ I IHK \NI1 S Dl PAR I ML N1 
APPI.lt A I IONS jre Invited, piefcr-ihly innn 
CiHiirrcd l.ihrari.in,, l„r ihc I'liSI nl t .VI A- 
I fiflUfR, IllllLltiriK-M'IIU AL SI-.KVll T.S 
M-rrUiN. A uuiwuiei taulmiic h (u uitrruiinn 
-S.iLiiy. A P.T. II y II I. in 11.41 V {iicluvLve ol 
l.imdi'ii Wcltihiinu !'■ >im uf entry nn the italt 
urcordina in iiu.illikdiliin nnd tipcr ieiitc, 

Appficjlams tili'nu ihr name* nl tun icfcice, 
yhinilil rc-.K h the ib>r,-uH>i I Ihr.irlim. Ci nn.il 
library, Ihc Hurminili,. Hrndun. N.W.4, by l-tth 
laim.irv, 1vh7. 

J^JIJVIH I AMS. 1 1 ,v\ n Clerk. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


yMOKGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

. has the follow Ina uwantr: 
tlHROAN couerjk OF bDUCATUIN 
1 HARRY 

JlSfANr LIBRARIAN. Salary 1215 to 
i per mumm. according to atic and quallfien- 
M m in min uuallflt.ailim three approved 


RLFf.RfcNl C I IIIHAU1AN, HUMANITIES, 

A .mil 1* IV 

APPLlCATKiNS are Invlud from Chartered 
1 1 hr nr la ns, with an ml etrerleRix uf Reference 


Ubt ary work to take l S urge ol a reference library 
drilling _%lili the huin-tniUri. S.il.uy la In atenrif- 


■ta lint lading English or Englhh lAnmiasr.i 
C.I.. nl " O ■ level, or eii tils a lent quallnett- 


.fut pMjittBatrtn to i7j.s per annum. IIjc 
nful applleant. If hnlding tire former KtgMra- 
kxaimiiaili)it or the Pan I t laurmnUmcl 
V 1 * 1 . wf ,hc L «> r ary AmoJmiuii. will 
d ntldii tonal lncrememi and proaresa to 
l per annum. A Charturcd I Ibrarun with 
ejra iirnfevvlun.il expuilenec would prtigrcM 
"140 ntr annum. Age Hmh “wr 
meat inn forms nu fc> rgninieSr by loth 
ryl obiaiiubk 1 fruui»pJrftU)r uf Ediivaiion, 
v Hull. I'uidhr* 

'H ARD JOHN. Clt-fk of the fVniilv CunulII. 

KJROUOH OF GUILDFORD 

HNTMEN1 or CHILDREN'S I IMiAKIAN 
■aitvy Cur a Children'* I tbrarlan. (Vittral 
ry. vciwr.tic departntfnl, chlldren’i acini • 
pi i n hair i'd , 

■ ry A.P.T. Ill fur relevant itiullfkailom and 
enee. 


nnee with N I C. wale IV (lr„nT |m February. 
1167. ibis tviil fc- A and I 1 scale IV, {l,4J3 iu 
£I.W>5 per annum). 

ARpllcailuni miin* aye. eip.rlenee quallfica- 
H., iu and the names, of iu>> referee* Omuld l<c 
addressed ru the Chief Llhr.irian, t emr.tl library, 
K a nnden Strrri. Hiiddenflcld, to arrive bv or tae- 
lure llrw pom uit Friday, JOili lantrary, 1967. 

HARRY BANN. Town r Irrk 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
Mil. I INCiDON 
BRANCH I 1TIH ARIANS 
APPI ICA1l«iNS Instil (rum (wnunv «bh 
npproprlaie unalifkaiiun* (nr tile above POSI- 
I IONS In libra rii, throughout the borough. 

S alnrlc* : 

WUh l.lhrnry .Variation Part I, A.P.T, II, 
1920 In £l.|25 rt'ioO m 11 . 220 ). 

Wills I ihrury Avsxelaihin I’Jit IT. A.P.T. HI. 
il.tMk to il.Ufi (£1.1X4 hi k 1.4)51. 

Saliilc* in hijLkv'i ur.c.f. February 1. I4A7. 
London "Weighting" iJti in L75 per annum 
payable. Houdna may lie available. Fifty per 
tent rvisiiuol ctp.M if appropriate. 

Applh-aiiun torins lr.nu Faubllihnunt ft (fleer. 
Manor llanx. Cliuttli Road. Ibiyev Mlildltscv, 
to be returned by Imh Jatmaiy. Cluuiu ref. 
L/jj/5. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF I U TON 

I’UDLlr UBIIAKHS HI I'AKIMI.NI 

VAfANtll.s eahl fur ASSISISNIS t.. unJ.r- . 
take dull,., ji senior jiiulv.-vlon.'il l.t,| in the 1 
|.||..«irg depart mini*: iai icmi.il l.iniiiug and 
lb I r cnu.il ( hJtlren's. Salary tvtthm A P l . 1. (1/ 
II) (iHS to LUmi d,,>vr<lm« in i|u ilili.-iik>ns aisl 
i tpfileiue. N.I.l' I'ondiihma a 1 1 V'lvrtr Mi. io n- 
.ibU- ieiu.ii.v1 e«|i.nev. (.'oniulei anon givin t<J 
|im p.r uni I,, ii of pm nil, an. e. 

Fur f.i* ip.el.vl kiioivlidire or ml. r L vi In Amo- 
miibil. I nxl'ieMiuir I lu ru lur,. mu 1 1,1 !•. an udiant- 
axe- 

ISt son app-.’iinrtl m (bi w>'| fc m t».n c< of itx 
lie pvi mi, ot. mill [evp>i<tiihifnt fm I'oirk isl.eiivn. 
<« lend., n ,h‘t<*itii-t. At. 

Arrlv. ailing del. -till ui ti'ialifi.Jilmi*. i-vp.-il, n« 
and nunK-i <i| iv.o rderue* to t Inei l.i eiiilvt 
limcn nnd luwn I Ink. luwn Hall. I.i||»ti. Bedi, 
by nut laui limn 19tl» January. IW). 


UNIVF.BSriY OP 
SASKAK M! WAN 

m I'AICIMIM ru l*lll sit % 
Sri'DI-.NrS m'ltlnn ru ri,riue grudii.iie 
MuJie* leading m Al,isrcr\ or I'li I). 
dreuea in phi^Ss an inund m a nr'.* 
for Rt.iibi.iic sJioursitiiw or tr-isliing 
flisluouiihip,. Mcnibcs i, I tli. Il.-p.iii- 

nrni are nsr.ir.!i n the lielda 

{.-1 tliuiilinii.. Niiilejr I'liysha. Plavnu 
Pin 'ie«, IhroreN..,! 1'lii'i.t and umjle* 
nl ihe Upper A iin> •sphere 
lor lurilirr Infumuii.m. ptr.nc uil'l 

Or. I. KAI/. Head 
I1cp.'irimeni nl I'hii.kt 
IJniieriiiv ■■( .S.isk.iiiheu an 
S.iikurorm. Siskjri.hev.an, t au.ida 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

_ Sr.XTAPTT LIBRARIANS 

J U iNS arc hit lied for TWO- POSTS 

.if ASSIM AN r I I lilt AKI \N In the UnlicrsKV 
Library, ( andldaies Muiuld hold a good huimitit 
degree; rclciam llhiary esperlenee and ptulcv- 
Hliin.il qua I Idea tli >ns .ire dcilrjble. Salaty wlihln 
Ihc range 11.10) to L2.27D aeiOidlnu to qiulIQ.a- 
iluns. 

Further derail* m,\y he ohralntd tioni tht Regtx- 
irar. Unuerahy. Hull, lo «h«m upphcailong (fuvir 
e, i pies) muti be made by iMh Jann.tr y. MtT. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN IN 1 IIT HISTORY 
FAf'lJI IY LIIIRARY 

'there »IM simnls be a t.-tcaiky for nn n«sltrant 
T.Hmurtta.Ja the llluury Faeully Library. Knr 
»vfih * 


n candidate 


' vnhahlc flualllkailuns ihe tinning 
salary will be .u tin antai up ihe 


sIli'Ailons, htchidlng the names nf mo 
us *honU| rmeh ihc l.ihr.irt.in. (iuiMhud 
tt. Noun Street, rmlldfotd. nut Idler in.m 
/. Mill Jimunry. 19, ,7. 

< Wl Ll.l-R. I own r'lork. 


BOROUGH OF KING’S LYNN 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Vacancy fur .SENIOR ASMS IAN I' (qualllled) 


nn I Ihr ji lun's .S'cnlc (U.iH.n n> L 1.4 is per nnitumi. 
I'liuUliiuns uf t.iilce uf Nailmul J.tlui IV 


HAMPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ASrLI.mil TLCHNIC'AI. t'OltECIR 
rlnclpat, F. Oluur. l .Lug., M.I.Mech.L., 
M.l.l'rrid.f. Tel.: tadlelgh WWIC 
tllL-ailnns arc Invlli-d from sail ably 
ed reruns fur the fulluwing pos'i n u w 


. . — t'nuncll 

fur tOL-al Autlit-riil, i. |u. iso liable nuiuv.il ev- 

p.-uiis paid and Ii.'iisIuk aeciiiiiiiiiMaiiun ion- 

ildiTid. 

Full dcloilt with it j dies and ndilf^HS nf tw.i 
refers-, i m: — 

The Hi •Kiiifllt 1 1hrjrl.m. r, final 1 ihraiy, I un- 
dnn Ruad, King's I ynu. hy lath Junti.tiy. 
flOKDON II, I AYI till. Acting Town t l.rk. 


ilSTANT ORADE B TUTOR/LIBRARIAN 
tsINe fur Hie college library nnd able to offer 
Social Studle.s or English to full-time und 
ma day course*, 
dldate* s 

r (ruined 

liter canicular* 

-lined from the Principal. Technical College, 
wry Rosd. Eastleigh, Hints, (o whom ihe 
cied farms should be returned within 14 


course*. 

should preferably be graduates. 
J and qualified Llbrartant. 

Italian and appricatton forms enn 


LANCASHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

I.YniAM SI. ANNfcfi COLLI-.OL OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

(Principal. J. M. Huiihlnton, M.A.) 
APPLICATIONS arc Invited fur tlte POST of 
TUTOR /LIBRARIAN (male or female) which is 
vacant, ("an did a in should be chartered librarians 
and preferably graduates, and esperlenee in college 
library administration (kill ba an advantage. Salary 
In accordance with else Burnham Education Report. 


Kilt £7R5 by IJ5 i,< ii.iiks. The hours urc'HH) 
g week with jlternair S-iiiirdatH Irec. I -mic dr'll 
and genet , 1 1 lihnr) duties, fltc .unxilnmicm will 
Ik from a d ue as soon as r*"slhle attet l Itb- 
rn.iiy. 1967. und will he siiblcci lo cunhrm sxl.m 
at the end uf unr year. I lie neir,m upmiimed 
will be esreciid to loin ihe unltcrsliy Pension 
fcshrme. 

Preference w-n be alien io c.imlid.ttei wnh 
academic <|ii.illlLail,iiii .md ctiurleote of library 
work. 

AppIKui bins, tuaeiher with rhe names nf mu 
referees, vtnmld be tent m: The librarian, His- 
tory r-uuliv library. Mciiun Sum, Oilurd, in 
-ca.lt tiim nut later than Wdlnrnlay, 18 fa un. try. 

" FAISi.liV lHliii |C LIBRARY 

Dl.PliTI l.IRKAKIAN 

API'I HA I HiNS arc Invited from Chartered 
I Ibr.irlins for the p>st of Delude Llbiuiian on 
Ih0 Salary S,.tlr fl.MO bt £1.460. 


Appilcniiuns Mating age. espcrlrncc nnd rroles- 
Unal gu.tlilUiiliiins should be Knlgcd with the 
l-lbiarlan, Public Llbraty. High Sircct, Paisley, 


not brer than l4Ui January. 1947, 

ALEX. rocilRAN, Clctfc lo Uie Committee or 
Mansgemcm. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF - 
HACKNEY 

RARY SERVICES 
IS nre invited f6r ita 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA 

APPT.R’A I IONS urc Invited from GRADU- 
ATES with library qualinc.rilons am) relevant ci- 
Asdiunt Lecturer Orade "» Scale (1 wTo ti&S) h>r putts i.| (a) SUB-f ID R AR1 AN or 

with additions for approud >|iialilleailoni and <M ASSISI ANT II HR A R IAN . Appl te utlotw pot- 
training le.e. £IM for degree, or £220 for gaud Ut«>a»1y welcomed front Hhtve with .esperlenee 


hnnoiir* degree, plus £50 fur teet hing analltlcathin. 


LIBRARY 

‘MCA I IONS nre ... .. 

TAXI* BRANCH LI6RAJWA> 


Ftmher demit) and appUculan form may be 


. . the poll nf 

IRANCII LIBRARIAN: A.P.T. 
3K II (£920 io 11,123 per annum, plus 


obtained frum the Principal, College of Further 
Education, Clifton Drive South: Lyl ham Si. AiuiM, 
Lancashire, to whom ll ihould bg returned by tho 
2Jrd January. 


,n Weighting). • 

(Ueatlon rormi returnable nai later than 
unitary, l%7. from the Town Cktk. Town 
Mare htreet, E.g. quoting reference T LS. 

"IRTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

DUTH WEST IIFRTS REGION 
DN.AL SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN, based 
y Branch Library, A.P.T. lll/lvJ. M.ni- 


CITY DF LIVERPOOL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
APPLICATIONS are Invited from Chartered 
I ihtartans. ----- 


preferably Fv-lluwi uf the Llbraty As- 
sociation. for the POSIT uf LIBRARIAN in cltargn 


of the College of An Library. 
U*T 


in one or the fullmvlna Helds: caiilnguhig. admln- 
iMinllon of pctlndkali, law and government docu- 
menu, readers' advi«try work. Salary ara lot: 
(a) £2JJ6 by £9t> to £2,640 Der uomni Lb) £1330 
by £75 l<a £1.850 per annum. 

Normal Terms: Supcrannuailon and medical 
aid ache me*. Family ptisagrU and allowance for 
transpurt of elTects on appointment and on retire- 
ment or radgnntlon liter not Im than live yean* 
service. inuaildibNi gmm of £100. 

Contract Terms: Persona appointed (root out- 
side Rhode* (a may. if they prefer, or* for ihrec- 


SiMOiN FRASER UNVF.KSITY 

fNVtiMNIUK API’HINIMI NT’s 

Our unnenuy is h'c.tii.d on Hi, i»p <>i Uuru.ib) 
Miiuutdiii. at \an,iiuv L r. HtiMi ( ..lunihii, nn 0 
•<nvn,u In Sentemr-vr ol I'm, 1 ', me ,iii.,.ii i-iirol- 
nutii it 4. Hk) smdents. Including 2 n grajuaie 
siiiiiemv The Llnr.iry It fc.iiicii In a mum ng 
which will eventually lute a ,ap.icuy uf ..v,r .n 
million vtiliuim. In kr,p with ih, rapidly 
nring iiiimi'Lis uf utiuci araitnatc .m,l x. nuu.it a 
tiuiJinlt. ihc liburv It ad me f.-II.MMiig vcitiut 
r.ituiunt lit cull,, liuits ji,|. 

(Ll A III. All M'H-MLS IIUIIARIAN. (O 
mp.ivlic Ihc (.rilLCiluns >4 l'livri,s. MhIii.-dliiIc. 
(.lumiitry and the lli-img t.'l fc-lcnccs Caud.d.iics 
inn, i li.tvc u g.<i<d s,ic-ucc d<bi<r..', pieicraMy Ihc 
.ivtotljioliip ,,r f, llowtii ip In me I triary Astucla- 
Hon. and several tea it experience In a Science 
library. .Salary: S9.MM) nnd nl'ovc. 

(21 A If) AI) IHjM.ANI IDs IHihARIAN. u< 
tup, iv lee Ibe eullee H> ills f.H Ail. Mime. | jiiuuagc 
and I Hcraiprc. f .uvdid.nra nuui have an ad>.mecd 
0,-gree in nn,- nf tnc at eat j. use. S'..„ra,:-. :*i- 
Isvi.Mikviiip or 1 kili'w.taip <n the I.Huaiv Av,» 
,!■> 1 1- -K. iiurn.) in n ci»iiifcaai(.-.i i-t |i»n,ji. tier- 
m.in. >pim-ii and Uii.t .io, juu ,e.,-ul v,ji « r,- 
re-lliiive ill Ihc lluinuilillcs. baluiy : k').-WJ and 
hKwc. 

A iviiiuviil gram It available 

Plra>v lend eiitrlciiliim «»jc. mebidjig («!■:• 
phiioe number, tu Mr. Dunyld A. bjud. care iri 
me » 'nmlvrljml lluu-l. cut ntr „f .Matule Ar,h 
ami Dvl.ird Slfcel. lundun. W.l. Istucui J.-tnu- 
.iiy M nnd 21. Inirivlcwt will be belli beiwrdi 
lAusc vlatct. 

COUNTY llORoIJlill OF"”' 

•SS )UT I U.iND-( *N-M : A. 

I lllRAKH-S, .ART UAL l I it v AND 
MUM (JM lll.l'AK I MI NI 

API'I K'AI IONS arc Imiied fur the liilluwing 
l‘r IMS;-- 

(li IIKANCH I ini< ARI.AN for ihe rtecntly 
upeiied Krnt Urns Ur.incb. (Tijil,ud I lluai km. 
salary scales A.P.T. Ill/ IV; e.iii<ittc-i,i"U ralafy 
dep.uJlng upon esperkneu and t|.ialiu,aikons. 
Ilouviny aecaniiUiHiatiun veil fc: pi,<v.d,J, if 
Jppinpriate. 

(2l SENIOR ASSISTANT. CI-N1RM l ID- 
KARY. liiildcii of Pan 1. I ..-V l-.«jmibailimv — 
A.P.T. II (A. P.T. I lor two paru Higiiuainjn 
Exit initial lun). 

Hciituval expenses will be euntldcud In fcrih 
casts. 

biiithir del arli front she Biu-iugli l.lbr.irlan and 
(Tnulor, Central Llbraty. Victoria A venue . Aouih- 
(nj-un-bia, to whom application shnulil be scot 
by imh lanuary, |W. 

AKCUIBALD tlltN. Town Clerk. 


HOLIDAYS 

YOUNG PARTIES 


l-kiltgnc ctcltlna hulhlass U K. .md Europe 
for under Jot. U'nlt Avlvoiiiir,-. V.iil.iy and 
FI IN. .Sailing: .Snmkclling ; Water Skiing I 
Puny Trekking; Caitu.-ing ; laving: Uuich 

liaigr Tnur. A(v-) veparair r>»g>.ini,it(v (or 
TTI NAUFRS 12-14 anil lt-lii age group*.— 
All dei.tlN jml illii.irjud bi,i,hurc friuil 
P.O.I. ill 11.11) ATS. IJi-pi |l, Advenllira 
ITvtnsr. HuSv-onAVve. Tl,r,li.idvhirc. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


A t ITntjR Al'HS.— lop cash rrives jrald for 
l- 'icit und dixiiniimv id fjmunt peupfr.— 
M.-nJ for FRI-F hriietiurc .in - II, iv. veD )>.mr 
Aiu.igruphs Lliaild I. Iljailluui. ;s f.avi 53rd 
Jiireit. New York, NY. 

ilimtl,' 


rSlI.lltH'S Tni VClilpflllA f SI 

w traoi new condiiiun. sit. ||. PiirdM. 529a 
Fin eJih-y Ruad. N.W.J. IMM. vg;s. 


HOOKS AND PRINTS 


F AMOUS WRLII BV— ' A/LLh .mil SUnarurii, 
IHili century iinivaidc. I Hint* lot J“i. — 
1 da aid Hall. Ik UM Road Mot. Urav <,nJ. 

F WI NCH l.iiten ami Archivrs 7lTt riir>.~*,-tcip 
iiltc nnd hlu.iil, i iukciiiIv iiur,ii.,ied at b'uh 


urn « fc I trek-11 lt.ub.uv. 15b I) 'ukvaid St. li«r- 
7' Pail* the). I luinr. 


main. 


1 I- AH|9mi and vekniilie iailmli,al« In „l) 
La lanaitauca tvamnl. II. I'ilKIHS, 42Vg. 
nnehtev Kv.id, Lundun. NW.I. HAM 


y^NllOlllf "hiAP.V. IH"Mf.i(i-d Cai.iluiiue 2*. M. 


- Nlslkvloiit_(l A i, Mi. .it, m. "c h. 'trr. 
r.HMAN'nnokS iiu« K iit and' turd.- iTmTiiT 
igj (l.vnndiiy R tcid. N W h, M AI . .H1JU. 


S ALI. (JF .SI.rONmiANI) Bui its V if V( r cent 
in 50 {ter vent ditkuiinit. Sisitlntt lurvday, 
Idth January, in Saturd.iy. 21 m January. Iv 
n.m. in h n m.— Kcgeni U.-vkstanp, 121 Tmtcn- 
huniTine, N.8. 


^('ONDIIAN’ll HUUKS fin lair, afi atib) rcig. 
“ KravnnaMy ptl,c J ; oteiveat uniimtcit *cl< 
Mimed.— Scud fm free iiinnihlv l:<t m K. Beuki, 

Weal Ba n. ChfcitfticU, IMhy«liJic. 

IlLD. OlffHP 


THE GLQUCFS1 FR SH I RE 
TRAINING COLLEGE 

(Cot lege of EducaKunj 
Oiks lit Lane, DluKusier 


APPLICATIONS are Invited, Tor' AITt IINT- 
Mt.NT dl April. 1967. lor the POST o! CULT kOTi 


AMERICAN BOOKS. NEW 

PRINT. —For any i\-»k y«u want juu write iu 
OR A , BirilK-S. W-i: T Eli.li Avenue, Rent 
Park. Nov Yulfc City. N V. Ill-I. 

JV/| KET - book.* and NuptT ai l/ie~Anuikan bock- 

s lurj In l.sia craburg. ' 

B^vIeWTOoRS" and (libera In'flne'condlivj'n 
4-X purdiosrtl.- — D Let-in, t> lliape Street. Lna- 
dgn, W.L‘,2. CnVrflt Garden 2»70. 


Salary, APT 111 fil.Orat to 11.340 per annum). 
Commencing Salary In be determined at Interview. 

Application forms and funhcr particulars nuy 
he obtained from Dlrccior of Education, 14 Sir 
Humus Sircet, llvenvi.-l. I, and «h< >tiid ba re- 


f •••aiikti Miutnif. fleiiM lllfiv, i’lll'k" 

lallfkairozi! A^\ocb(otilp of the l Ibrnry 
Ion. Removal expenses, lodging and 


year contract terms providing for parages, etc., 
on appoint me ol and completion. £100 bousing ■(- 
fowancc, IS peg cent addition to basM salary, oirdl- 


Mr.NT dS April, 1967. lor the I-uai <■! LULl tun 
TUTOR-LIBRARIAN inuu or woman). Apoli- 
enn ts must be Chart fieri Librarian* wish a Uni- 
versity Degree and anliable wperienc*. Salary 




ROOKS' OiVap UilranniLas. Lliu sent. 
Mlicidale, 1142 Atgyfe h'raci. Ulasguw. 


I allowance where eppiaprlate. 
jlars front County I Ibrarian, County Hall. 


IO die Principal, College of Art. Hope 
Sired. .Liverpool, I. by not laicr than 23rd Jinu- 


apollratlant wtditn 14 tfayo. 


turned 1 
:!• Ln 
1961. 


cal aid Ahmie and life cover, but DO CoUcgc pro- 
vision tor pension or InvinUatbin grant. 

Derailed apollcailuni rrix copies) naming three 


will be on lira Pelham Scale l.Scnivlt Letturj- or 
‘‘For Vurlbcr details and appllea'inn form. wMeh 


PERSONAL 


thtiuld be rupmed by JgW ugr ».3:ilr, write hi ihu 


if ^HOMAS ALKF.R. Town Clerk. 


r fiercer by February 1. I9r,7. to Secretary, fnier- 
Unmiiiir - OuukII for Higher Educakm . Ovcr- 


aeai, 33 Bedford Place. Limdon, W.C.i. (ia"i 
whom further oarKcuius may be obtained. 


pi I n opa l . Canvast in g dirqualUteg . 

THE HONOUR ADI Ji SOCfElY OT 
LINCOLN'S 
LAW LUR3 

between 35-40 year* of 


TNTER-VARSITV Cl. UBS are run e» young 
A graduate* god prufi-Mi.’iwI no'pfo for then 
Ov'ntctnporaric*. The* (aw panlculariy for thi-M 


nn iba move, in fundou, 


, in Inadviu, fllrnnngham. Min- 
ain. Reading. Mv,-rp«>nl. Oshuri, 


A! 
ASSISI 


be bttwi 
id nl 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF AUSTRALIA 





alrioolfon und uaialogulng |ji.aB'^M«lcm( c i 


of*!: 


° r Safary a in 11 ^xordance *iill ? 35^" ’ 

Dcrlcpcc will be within the Kate £MM« ^ 


; ^TUSER 'S^(pipL ^ . 

1 T^^KratToa^Xf^iirsr*^ ^iiit%Vl» 'v^r*hortrx b« moving Into a nawr 
- . ' * and wolf appointed building In the contra of Canberra. The design 


Application! tone copy ik iM 

name* and addrwea. of W,?*!!, XugiW 




than 23rd January. 1967. to the Ub™nata. ubi^ 
ally of Essex, wlvcnhoe Park, ColohMter* . 
whom further panlculure may be obtatoao. 






has been planned for expansion of shelf space up to en ultimate 
capacity of 1 1 million volumes. The central block, with i capacity 


of 2} million volumes end both main and specialised reading room*, 1 
Will be ready to accommodate the Library early In 1968. 


‘ Robin Hyde (p«udonyfn pf IrK OuivOr i , torta ., es u «.d -hv Henrv Kinnded n «," n 

ibtardinh 1 ' 

In 1939., anti Particularly - about, hfi'r . ._ ' _ _ ; . •• N.lG; Wellfpga. . . 

- CDniui'15 with members of the Suffra- KKNpP End Lfin^, Wlngrayfi, near 

gette. ^fellowship or ■''New Times" ' Aylesbury. Buchinghamshire, 1 

Bookshop. Gloria RSwIldsofi '• ' 

M Bntnm S Rl aud Wedu^b, try y old letters, mahu-. . 

nad, Bpspni, o.c,J, schlnit. rmrh-ditc nr mh.r ■niupUt 


Hcmy Kbigslcy ; . identlfloafion of 
C.K,B„ the amhur of am article :- or 
H enry Kingsley- in The Academy, 
April fi, 1901. Volume XL . (1 901 ) 
OH gw 309-310; whereabouts of' Sar 
James Stephen's Tableaux' His-' 


76 Market Road, 
Auckland, ISew Zen land, 


■ Thomas Holloway (1800-1883), ihe bene- 
factor of Holloway. Sanatorium, Vir- 
ginia Water, nnd the Royal Holloway 
College, Esham: unpublished papers, 
letters, for a biography. 

P, J-. Shepherd.. 

i “Moonrakers ", I Mill Close, 
Wokingham. '■ 


. scripts, portraits or other material on 
. the Lloyd family in , til'd ■ seventh Ih,, 
eighteenth- ant) nineteenth centuries/ 
including bqsinew activities. " 


" ' \ l Humphrey Llbyd. 
Coombe Terrace House, • Wotton 
■ llndfr Edge, Gloucestershire; 


\A. 


Richard MuUitster ;(l534-ieil): : i Io'cr- 

T*uw,„ e ,.-„u - ... 5*®« Ji ' >d: Cato 

E, Hou'simn : Whereabouts of letters, Christmas (ifiOQ).. apd information 
for an: edition, • • : about . current studies, . > j ... ; 

■i'-.’t i \ ^"ij.^enry' Mans., ■ De-Mdkn,- • , 

Croeswytan, ^hropslur^ ; • Drti.ry College.^- Sptip Sfteld,;. Ml^Otj^i.i--- { i 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY LIBRARY . 
TECHNICAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Applications are Ihvited from 



LIBRARIANS 


I ' 


with appropriate experience, 1 lor the nayv post of 
Library Assistant In the Technical Library Servlrt 
County. Library Headquarters. 

■ The person appointed will assist In the rapIdly e^P 8 ')^' :, 
,lng Technical Library Service, which Is responsible^^ , 
fla)son with Branch Libraries, Technical ™ 

Industry. ; . 1 J 

' Salary In accordance with .Grade APTD IV (ai pr* 8 ® 11 * -. 
£l,290--^|,553 pe r annum). i.j ■ 

•Tha' 



A senior position Is now open which calls for an energetic and 
vigorous approach to both the provision of Information and user 
services over a wide Reid and their development with the facilities 
of the new building. 


The Principal Librarian will bo responsible to the Assistant National 
Librarian for the control of. user services and the planning of Its 
activities. This Is a particularly interesting and stimulating apt 
merit nnd the successful applicant will be expected to make the 


interesting and stimulating appoint- 


Ittijor contribution to planning tha extonslon, refinement and 
,. continued Improvement of services which ara provided for users. 
r '■ "'m the present stage of tho Manuscripts Collection and Services he 



Would also be Involved to i gtpater degree In the programming of 
. : a .{fir it*- operations, Including the further development of Its collodions. 
Tf > ' In the course of his work this officer mu(t be capable of conferring 


•pd negotiating with research workers, scholars, government 
’ officials, other libraries and Ijistleuttons, at a senior level. 


■i -i 




< Qua(lflcatlot»v Appropriate .University Degree plus (a) Pans I 
\trid 2 Of the ProfesslohaJ B^mlnatfon of the Library Association, 


; (b) other post-graduate qualifications giving, exemptions from 
“"examinations. : m" : - . ■ 


Salary flange ; %A7,Q7$ %A7 WS, Female rates are $A4Z8 per 
annum less. 


First Class air or sea passages to Australia will be provided for the 
successful applicant and his family end assistance with accommodation 
will be given. Salary Is paid from date of embarkation. Additional 
Information and application (firms may be obtained Troiii the Public 
Service Board Representative, Australia House, Strafid> London. . 

w.c.2. ’ 


JJNCOf .N‘S J N N 

law L te;3';„ >. posr »< 

Anri, .am finite) io 
... age. A gitod il.ii- 
aaid nl education; mcvra<ri library «»Mriei.ve 
c>>*caila]. Library hautB V.10-6 ora., MundAy IO 
F ildar- Fjicelient prurtMtivri pt^vcci-,. Salary 
a, cording us ugc And eapciience. 

A n>l “-Utkin i to Under Irca-aurcr Treasury 

nULe. Lincoln'* luo. lond an, W.C.2, 

WALSALL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

WEST MIDLANDS' COLLEOE OP 


a mir, N. Sia_ . 

rfimgham^ Kent. I.eWK. ^riii.ri.^Sriinj,^. New 


noun in -SomiVainpiua. N. Il,m. Hull. New- 
cattle. Leicester, Dc ,An/Ci'r>ia.itl. IXialit rrott 
Atwtiurjti, 2k KtcraituM Oval, Batfurd. St-jkc- 
(in.tran i_. 


w 


/RITE jwur t>-ok— Rl AD-tn the uf 

this unique ac-tdcmV. an* library with dc- 
liglulul rnlderi.*.— St. Dv-lnlitt’s Library, Kanv- 
dai. ^heaier. Inquiries vteUtnned. 


IfWtiR NATIONAL Rendemlil Club. — JOt) 
L tk’Jble ud giagTe r,n.-nts: IS rw weelr, tsul- 


taoard.— 12 Parktilll Ruad, Fast Lrvr don, lo/nlas, 
rel. CROsdon 2*d4. 


EDI [CATION 

APPOINTMENT OF 


TYPING 


ASEI.SIANT LIBRARIANS 
ApplIcaiioD* arc uuV«l Irani pera-rn* nave 
traced eUhcr rhe RegatraiNa EMtituMlK'n cr iii« 
Pan II Eramlna lien ol Ux LiWanr Aracc«tld» 
tor fhc ahuie jpwlfttnKws to ihc «an cl tbe 
exceUciu Library of Oib large, newly built, mixed 
ihid, 


MCC euroReil Quickly an J a:;tu*:clv. DUP- 
IVIlU, LICAUNG, JJ-ti.tut Mr, ke. PrUc list 
to ni GRANLEE TYPEWRITING A DUPLICA- 


T1NO, VI The Street. Rw!Iah:od. Siasex. Ruoint- 
•7n 3340. 


iialnina college for teacher* 


1961 and k coniimiln* to npand. SaJirr Gtarfs 
(iu be iciked la fcbruuiy, 19672, 


opened 
riary On 
A.P.r. I. £7JJ 


S T 


ELLA FISHER SECRETARIAT LTD. 
„ «6 Strand, W.C.3. TEM. 6644 
DupUcgilon -- Traivsiailcift Tspeivriiirte 


*YMSf 


to £960 o*r annual. 

Further details and form pf acnfc»iJi'a it*) he 


obutned I rum the Prhwpik Won klnlfcA&i Cu1» 
: uf JEducatlon. Goruay. w*Julf. id whom tber 


ietc 

abould 


be murned Ml lain- Uihix tha: 20tb 
EdaKrtitoi' •F'Tr. 


IN SEARCH OF AtTltlohli. Yaoea 
— Highly retctnmtpded— Mu*. Da Hog f*S. W 
Qluue rat er Roafl. Alngxton' Hill, Sump. 
IbJtPBWEtafCED LTTERARY TYpfirf, 9d&* 
" JO- a 1.000 aoriw— M»i 

J* Road. Raiuattun. " 


“KwwdSia 

MSS. : I, lM*£:_diiN/«'Kd^ 


( continued on back page) 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 
r . • .university of alberta 


/ Misa-'B. M. Elumoj-lLctn .coiuw 
Al PjnJra Park. Nr-itinaham. Yel. t?7W. 
*j-irt*»NO — Mri. Bin). Flat J. 2 Alcrandn Tor 
J- pee,. Eanrauib. Draon. 'drat (to. 


EDMUNJVjN. CANADA - 
DEPARTMENT QK HISTlS^Y 


. : EDUCATIONAL 


■ APPUCAIION/S uidinljar APPOINTMENT 
to ASMS IAN T ASSOCI ATE PRUFESKOR lit (he 
iu Ua wing IK Us: - >ai iWt Century Eou 


id£V. 


ihk fciirofcnn Ecdnnntk History. c3l iasuraccc 
Histury. id) Carutfran Ifluunr. Effcvu 


liiupi). Ml Caiudun libUlT, LtTfctue Ju?t 1. 
1967. PhD. or eqttisakiH desree. Salify for 
Avlitaau S 9,1*0 to $12,43(1; AM.'^i»lrj $12,500 


To: H ot fur O.OI 
2. O _“*• : le-'tdrin lT/iner«iti (Ktrr 

OlA., R5c. O Sa tcoa., LL.B., DU) and Ui 
fumaj. Courses in CUu..al Sod .Modern Lai 
i%raiaic.--Pi»Mre i »o* rr,™ fe. v 

SSF cn.iE.. ll. £> ept. tmi, w^-h 

Hai>, Oifuui. rl4tafcltu}h.d " 


(•> 3 1*. "00, plus removal alhnaance, tMtU'ca unJ 
Inttaiincc. ,. Travel and ttkiiih Irani* avxdr 
aMr. 

Send iiprih.-aikm* «i(b euiri^uium *Uke sod 
rurnrt o* tniH refercea to Outlnuail. Denuimtai 
pi lllnon f. 


- LANGUAGE COURSES 

Expert lull too. Native Tea, tarn. PrHate 
spiral cu«cs. toaytiraii.iii aioira*. 

Crash Couhi In Language Latvri-* 


UNIVERSITY OP MAN ITB OA 

- WJNNIPLU. MANITOBA. CANADA 
, AM IL’ AT It ins B«e ws)ic4 for HISITIDN-I 
i« : |?t ENWI < r WO) tovQPANISf Ml AM AN 
t<?NK»- >UWI KejWtahrf. 1967. 

"fiteS “ ‘ ‘ 


% 


CYTR R F.SPfiNDEfc't: E fVlURStSL 
InteJBtW LVnuteg /or (J.t'.E. - «j and 

A ■ Ifit'dl. 


THF. MENTOR 


In Frrrch )i»n ' ports w«l be evaibbh, M 
least one of jriiicb wni be gt M itotoV levtL 
Preference' »>n tat tfirn U candidate* haring 


1NV) Chart** IVPSI Head. .1 ondrn, W JC-2 
IOKWIM Ikirtto I nr at ret, ira. M44. 


t Pedal biicreu in Madctn Poetry lead JTih CcR* 
oiy Uutaiute. 


Spahtah » appelnwiwM .vriil be made to 
the .rank of Antstani iVofewnf.' TM inuCtthtl 


Candidate 'still be asked. r<* the Uni star unly. 
to tetob • new. course Jto rkoMawr* -italiii, • 
IgUtMa^nr* fcnjn at ||te Honour*. . M..A. and 

. Mlarict h>r the Tanks bt Aastautm and Auo- 
etate Protestor fcgto at about S9/WQ aqd tll/Obl 
the tfobu ol «tiy ytrtfi b4 tksnatiaed W qullbca- 
lioox and rsperieoee. , . . _ i 

Letieri, MeompaAtetf by full doctmtentaibin. a 
gurrkulitnk vtwt and the nliK* of ihnt ftftace, 

fM 0 ,*! 

. Meredith Jobes, Head. Groin ment nj>eKlt 
Unlvenity of alanltofia. Wmblpt*. Miudiob*. 
Cflrr*d»- ... ' . • . . , ■ 


LITERARY 

, welcnmed tea future ftntr 

f I inD 1 'fhen n.itJT for wot. 
■Aj Send Tor Utimgbook f/r«J OtUlJfr 

ivouittlraa'opponuniilto /or beytowit or eaou 
! Weed, — Wtker-t Ring tlLSI, .LV&4, Craig* Arm 


GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 


1ERMANENT EAHIBiriON of MbnrBptiii I 
Amltaie, Ai*; Butler. (Judaick, Kutmthi 
", Ub, Bi ~ 


FELLOWSHIP 


„ ilouie, Notao. Piper, Rkhaidi. Stthi 
I,. Tilton ; daity IB Iu 3 ; Saiutdatt (0 lo 12. 


UNIVERSITY OP YORK 
gkamada Akra. FHLiawsHiP , . 

. APPLICATIONS arajoftoil from CHFA11VB 
AR TlitTS In the PLAaJTLsTor LITEHARY ARTS 


LnnJno Gallcty, 


£wp 


dtlW/ 


Year IOt>7-I9o8,;The saluc.nt |)t6 FmK'hsUip, 
be £1,000. pfua.emtdrL'nV allowance, and a h 
Ofht w)ll t» ptciUed. ....: i . 

: . Tho trapse -pi die TcUonhlh' (i 


will 

Houae 


fflafeA . 

, I/. UAL[EIV, 13 Cliie itrtei, WI 
itUER 4UI6. Dec. I J-lao 6; (JNectl, 1 
(or M crantg . 1 1-6. I t -4 Sat 
OAMILTON OAttf.B lES—HamiTon An 1 
A A 60/67. DccemMr 20 to laauarv W, 10 U 
J fataidgy) i IO us 1.- 8 St Geutgr Slitei. \VJ 


id eitCd|iMRr 


the cfcatha at U . pf tbt prrieni day b) bring In B 
■ irtiwi tmo coo4a« ;wItb oraitcia Uf tha Vtdveridy 

ifnrtiunkv. . » J1 t 


- 17/ U» Dover sircet. tcefifln, 
fan. 7: a wiKrino ItutU Ih* 


and Iu CQitirqtulty,; , 






t" ORoS. 5fl T VVeSi|nj(Dn RoaU, ^ 
-i-j u,e Saturday and 3>ur.daii 
PtourtJ. L’tuira.- SctUibKK. , - 




